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The Seminary 


COMMENCEMENT 

Commencement exercises were held on the Seminary Campus on Friday, May 
31, preceded by a special meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

The following students received a Bachelor’s of Divinity Degree: 

Nicholas Bacalis, Thesis: Orthodox Youth Movements in the 20th Century, 

Michael Dudas, Thesis: The Doctrine of Tradition in Khomiakov, 

Fr. Thomas Edward, Thesis: Orthodox Critique of the Law on persons in the 
Canon Law for Eastern Churches United with Rome. 

Michael Koblosh, Thesis: An Interpretive Essccy on Dostoevsky. 

Fr. Paul Kucynda, Thesis: The Scripture Lectionary for Lent and Baptismal 
Piety. 

Veikko Purmonen, Thesis: The Death of God Theme in Radical Protestant 
Theology, 

Fr. Thaddeus Wojcik, Thesis: Divorce and Remarriage: A Canonical and 
Liturgical Study, 

Justin Yamaguchi, Thesis: St. Sergius of Radonezh. 

Juda Yoshihara, Thesis: The Theology of Nicholas Cabasilas. 

In addition, the following Alumni, having completed additional requirements, 
were also awarded the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity: 

T. Stephen Kopestonsky 
Constance Joan Tarasar 
The Rev. Peter Pawlack 
The Rev. Paul Lazor 
The Rev. George Afonsky 
The Rev. Thomas Hopko 
Stevo Stojsavljevich 

Professor Kenneth J. Conant, formerly of Harvard University, delivered the 
Commencement Address. 


SYMPOSIUM ON ORTHODOXY IN AMERICA 

A Symposium of “Orthodoxy on the American Scene” was held at the Semi¬ 
nary on May 23. The debate was introduced by Mgr. Miles Bourke, Professor of 
New Testament at Fordham University, Professor Norman A. Homer, former Dean 
of the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, and Rev. Theodore Stylianopoulos, As¬ 
sistant Professor of New Testament, Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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After a lively debate, the guests joined the Faculty and students at the regular 
seminary vespers service in the chapel and at an informal buffet dinner. 

Several eminent members from the academic community, the National Council 
of Churches and other persons interested in the theme participated in the sym¬ 
posium. 


THE FACULTY 

Father John Meyendorff was the guest preacher at a service for Christian 
Unity at Dunwoodie Seminary (Feb. 1); he participated in a panel on unity or¬ 
ganized by the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Newark, at Darlington, New Jersey 
(Feb. 8) ; he lectured at Hunter College (March 27), St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana (March 28), Vanderbilt University Divinity School (April 26). 
He was a speaker at the first meeting of the Patristic Seminar of the New York 
metropolitan area (April 22) and at the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Church History in Nashville, Tennessee (April 27). He was co-chairman of the 
meeting between theologians of the Orthodox and Presbyterian Churches held at 
Princeton Theological Seminary (May 4-5) and was appointed member of the 
delegation of the Ecumenical Patriarchate to the Fourth Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann gave lectures on various aspects of Orthodox theology 
at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New York (Feb. 25); Golgate-Rochester 
Divinity School (Feb. 26); Lutheran School of Theology, Chicago (March 1); 
Brown University (March 10); University of Massachusetts, Boston (March 11); 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri (March 28) ; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. (April 7); St, Scholastica College, Duluth, Minn. (April 27); Manhattan- 
ville College (April 29); Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. (May 2). 

Professor S. S. Verhovskoy participated in the meeting between Orthodox in 
New York in November, in the Orthodox Anglican meeting in January, and at¬ 
tended the consultation between representatives of the Orthodox and Presbyterians 
at Princeton Theological Seminary (May 4-5). He was appointed member of the 
delegation of the Russian Metrojxvlia to the Fourth General Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. 


SEMINARY CHOIR 

During the Lenten and Paschal season the seminary choir visited the following 
parishes: 

St. Vladimir Russian Orthodox Church, Trenton, New Jersey 

St. Basil Russian Orthodox Church, Watervliet, New York 

S.S. Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox Church, Syracuse, New York 

Holy Virgin Nativity Russian Orthodox Church, Waterbury, Connecticut 

S.S. Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox Church, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church, Steubenville, Ohio 

St. Andrew Russian Orthodox Church, Mingo Junction, Ohio 
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Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Church, New Britain, Connecticut 
Holy Virgin Assumption Russian Orthodox Church, Clifton, New Jersey 
Holy Transfiguration Russian Orthodox Church, Brooklyn, New York 
Holy Resurrection Russian Orthodox Church, Wayne, New Jersey 

The choir also participated in a concert of Orthodox liturgical music sponsored 
by the Orthodox Christian Fellowship at Columbia University on May 19. 

The American Guild of Organists met at the seminary on April 30. A program 
of Orthodox paschal music was presented by the seminary choir. 
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Pozov, A. Metafizika Pushkina, Madrid, 1967, 235 p. 

Pozov, A. Osnovy Drevne—Tserkovnoi Anthropologii; Syn Chelovecheskii, Madrid, 
1965. 2 vols. 

The Fourth Pan-Orthodox Conference^ Belgrade^ 1966; Introduction to the Theolog¬ 
ical Dialogue of Anglicans and Orthodox. By His Eminence Metropolitan Athena- 
goras of Thyateira and Great Britain, Athens, 1967, 167 p. illus. 

Lelouvier, Yves-Noel. Perspective Russes Sur L-Eglise; un Theologien contemporain: 
Georges Florovsky. Paris, Editions du Centurion, 1968, 174 p. 

Kalomiros, Alexander. Against False Union. Boston, Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 
1967, vii, 114 p. 

Jung, C. G. Alchemical Studies. Vol. 13 of the collected works of C. G. Jung. Prince¬ 
ton, Bollingen Series XX, 1967, xiv, 453 p. 

Hakkert, Adolf M. und Perter Wirth. Byzantinische Forschungen; Internationale Zeit- 
schrift fur Byzantinistik. Amsterdam, Verlag Adolf M. Hakkert, 1966, 217 p. 

Horner, Norman A. ed. Protestant Crosscurrents in Mission; the Ecumenical-Conserva¬ 
tive encounter, Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1968, 224 p. 
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1967, New York, 216 p. (Russian.) 

Zananiri, Gaston. Paul VI et les temps presents. Paris, SPES, 1966, 388 p. 
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223 p, 
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On Time and Eternity 

The Nature of History 
According To The Greek Fathers 

Michael Azkoul 

Introduction 

Since at least the nineteenth century^ the idea that the Greek Fathers 
produced a Christian variation of Greek philosophy has become increasingly 
popular with Western historians^ They liave found very little originality in 
the writings of these Fathers, declaring that Saint Basil the Great, Saint 
Methodius of Olympus, Saint Maximus the Confessor, etc., were obviously 
eclectic, like all the philosophers of the Hellenistic period, with a strong 
affinity for the ancients, especially Plato. Thus, Hamack, Ueberweg, Cher- 
niss, Holl, De Faye, Koch et aliiy discover in patristic literature deliberate 
and sometimes wanton borrowing from Hellenic and Hellenistic philosophy, 
aimed at demonstrating the rationality of Christianity to a world nearly con¬ 
vinced that it was without that proi>erty. Henry Austryn Wolfson insists that 
the Fathers recast—^in the way that Philo had done for Judaism—“Chris¬ 
tian beliefs in the form of a philosophy and thereby producing a Christian 
version of Greek philosophy.”^ He thinks that “the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers” belongs to “the mainstream of Western philosophy” and may be 
examined as any other body of philosophical doctrine.^ 

Undoubtedly, the Greek Fathers employed the language and methods of 
pagan metaphysics and ethics, but only as a medium of expression. Greek 

1 For example, Basile Tatakis has written an entire book to show that all Byzantine 
philosophy—which includes the Greek Fathers—^is nothing more than a Christian form 
of Greek thought. ^^Nous esphons pouvoir montrer que la philosophie byzantine est 
une forme, la forme chretienne, de la pensee grecque, de la raison et de f dme grecques^^ 
(La Philosophie Byzantine. Paris, 1949, 2). Gf. L. Brehier, Le Monde Byzantin, Vol. 
III. Pads, 1950, 420-455. 

2 Henry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, Vol. I. (Cam¬ 
bridge [Mass.], 1956), Pref. p. iv. 

3 Ibid , p. iv 
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culture was dominant in the centuries of their witness; it was a Greek world 
to which they were speaking. Indeed, the Fathers had no need to create a 
philosophy; Christianity was ‘‘the true philosophy.’’"^ But Wolfson cum sui 
are compelled by personal bias and philosophical commitment, if not epis¬ 
temological necessity, to expel the idea of “revelation” from history and, 
therefore, look to “history” for every detail of the patristic didascalia. To be 
sure, it is an unquestioned assumption of such historians that theological 
considerations must be excluded from our understanding of history and that 
all “sources” must be human and natural. Nothing can be taken as factual 
which has no physical datum, no empircally verifiable object. The visible 
world is assumed to be “real” and the sole object of knowledge, while the 
spiritual world, if there is one, cannot be said to be within the competence 
of the historian. 

It follows, then, that the patristic witness to the Christian Revelation 
must be conceived as something other than what the Greek Fathers claimed 
it to be. They are guilty of “Hellenizing Christianity” and not “Christianiz¬ 
ing Hellenism.” Consequently, if we examine the ontology of the Fathers, 
we should find that “the first principles” of their philosophy are the same 
as their pagan predecessors, but the derived conclusions are changed so as to 
prove reconcilable with the Christian faith. If the Fathers are philosophers, 
like Philo, we ought to find, in the first instance, the ontological dualism be¬ 
tween time and eternity, the contingent and the absolute. 

Extending our discussion from the sub-Apostolic Fathers to Saint John 
of Damascus, we should be able to determine whether or not the allegation 
of Wolfson has any validity; that is, taking time and eternity, the funda¬ 
mental concepts of Greek philosophy, and comparing them with the ontology 
of the Greek Fathers, we ought, if the Fathers are pre-Scholastic and Graeco- 
Christian philosophers, to be able to prove it; and we ought further to con¬ 
cede to the secular historian that all truth has a natural and human source, 
that history has nothing unique, because all things are open to the scrutiny 
of reason and its instruments. 

1. The Greeks and Time 

Time was for the Greeks that which determined the constitution of his¬ 
tory, the very nature of human existence. Their naturalism—^in art, philos¬ 
ophy, politics, ethics, etc.—tissued from their conception of time. Their belief 
that the polls was the right unit of human society and the most perfect end 
for education, paideia, was based on the conviction that the good life is 
found here and now. Virtue, arete, for the Greeks, was understood as the 
fullness of manhood and the complete realization of human potentialities. In 

4 St. Justin, Martyr, II Apol , 13 PG 6 465B. 
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other teims^ since time exhibits nothing but constant recurrence and un¬ 
ending cycle and coming-to-be (Aristotle^ De Generatione et Corruptione^ 
11, xi, 338a) 5 life is a series of adjustments, something to be endured, some¬ 
thing to be exploited if it were to be made tolerable—if at all meaningful— 
in the relentless circle of time. Thus, the Greeks had no word that meant 
cosmic purpose— telos was understood as “accomplished” or “completed,” 
The Christian idea of the eschaton was alien to them. They were concerned 
with “first principles,” not “the last things.” History had no consumatkm, 
for it was eternally recurring, anakyklosis^ returning upon itself again and 
again.^ 

We can see this belief clearly illustrated in the sixth book of Polybius’ 
Histones, Kingship, he says, deteriorates into despotism, aristocracy into oli¬ 
garchy, and democracy into anarchy. This is the nature of political develop¬ 
ment, he tells the stateman, and it must always follow this same course. He 
who has seen “how each from the other naturally arises and develops will be 
able to understand when and how the growth, perfection, end, and change 
of each is likely to occur once more.”® The natural transformation of one 
kind of government to its opposite follows “the cycle of political revolution, 
the course appointed by nature in which constitutions change, disappear and 
finally return to the point from which they started.”^ “Lycxirgus had per¬ 
fectly well understood that all the above changes take place naturally and 
necessarily,” Polybius observed.® “That all existing things are subject to decay 
and change is a truth which scarcely needs proof; for the course of nature is 
sufficient to convince us.”^ Polybius, a typical Greek, believed that the j>er- 
manent cycle of time, the principle of cyclism, was not a phenomenon, but 
an underlying substance in things, an hypokeimenon, something not servile 
to nature and hidden from the senses.^® 

For this reason, too, the Greek historian made his task an “inquiry,” dis¬ 
covering when nature would disclose the truth in things, their aitiai. History 
could do no more, for there was for the Greeks no absolute beginning or end 
to time. Creation would have implied something utterly contrary to reason 
and the philosophical and scientific tradition of Hellenism, and it would 
have meant the existence of inconceivable power. Yet, they acknowledged 
that behind all the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world there was an un¬ 
seen realm of things, a world of “repose” and “permanence.” It was here 

5 Georges Florovsky, “Eschatology in the Patristic Age: An Introduction,” The 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review, Vol. II, 1 (1956), 132f. 

6 Polybius, The Histories, 3 vols. Trans, by W. R. Paton. Loeb Classical Library: 
London, 1923, VI, 4, 4. 

7 Polybius, VI, 9, 9. 

8 Polybius, VI, 10, 10. 

9 Polybius, VI, 8, 57. 

10 R. G. Gollingwood, The Idea of History. New York, 1956, pp. 33-36. 
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that they looked for the hypokeimenon of time’s movement. Furthermore, 
because there was no unity in phenomenon, the Greek historians spoke of 
“histories,” not history,for knowledge and wisdom were found in the world 
of contemplation. 

Greek historiography, then, presupposed, even if not always consciously, 
the dualism of time and eternity, becoming and being, matter and form. 
These concepts conspired to make the Greek experience of history be that of 
endless, beginningless time, moving tirelessly from point to point, suggesting 
in itself nothing but itself, and infallibly, immutably riveted to its own total¬ 
ity. Some of the Greeks, of course, sought a way out of time, out of the flux 
of history, looking for salvation up and away from the world of the senses. 
The solution, they said, had to be objective, ontological, rational. They 
would have been amused by the Kantian explanation of time: “Time is 
nothing other than the form of the inner sense, i.e., the intuition of ourselves 
and our inner circumstance.” Again, “Time is the formal condition a priori 
of all appearances in general.” The Greeks would have not received Kant’s 
theory of time not only because they trusted reason (i.e,, metaphysics), but 
because they would have seen immediately that Kant had not seriously dealt 
with the realities of past, present, and future, time as a medium of human 
life. 

Time was not an epistemological problem for the Greeks, but an existen¬ 
tial agony. They wanted to extricate themselves from it. Time was an onto¬ 
logical impediment to happiness, to freedom from suffering and death. Thus, 
Plotinus (204-270), contemptuous of sensible things, even his own body, 
struggled to emerge from the world of Ulysses and Circe, to “a life never 
varying, not becoming what previously it was, the thing immutably itself, 
broken by no interval.”Only in “eternal repose” can the soul find beati¬ 
tude, only in “the vision of the good” where there is the cessation of all ac¬ 
tivities native to temporal odstence, can man know truth.^*^ The realization 
of this desire, he said, was possible only if the soul escapes the body, that is, 
time.^® Consequently, Plotinus completely rejected the idea of resurrection 
in the Christian sense. The “true resurrection,” the “true awakening,” he 
maintained, was “resurrection from the body, not with the body,”^^ The 
Christian belief in the resurrection would have meant to him—and all the 


Collingwood, p. 22. 

12 Inunanuel Kant, Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. Second edition. Leipzig, 1920, 
Trans. Aesth. (6b), p. 68. 

13 Kant, Trans. Aesth. (6c), p, 68. 

14 The Enneads. trans. by S. MacKenna. New York, 1951, III, 1, 7. 

15 Plontinus, VI, 8, 10-11. 

16 Plotinus, III, 7, 7-8. 

17 Plotinus, III, 6, 6. 
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Greeks—that the present torment in the flesh, in time, would be renewed 
perpetually, hence negating the very object of philosophy. 

Plotinus may have received comfort and virtue from his “mystidsm,” but 
he achieved nothing else. The Enneads do not show that he confronted the 
problem of time directly; he does not even pretend to give an anlysis of it. 
Plotinus, like his predecessors, simply assumed in his philosophy the tradi¬ 
tional dualism of time and eternity. It is an assumption which was the in¬ 
evitable result of Greek rationalism. Since the Greeks could not reconcile 
the truths of mathematics with the observation of the senses, they dis¬ 
tinguished phenomena, nature {phya^ to grow) from the stable and un¬ 
changing world of thought. To be sure, there was a sense in which time and 
eternity were alike, that is, temporal events were repetitive; yet, the essential 
difference between time and eternity remained: time is characterized by mo¬ 
tion, whereas eternity is forever now. Hence, salvation for the Greeks—and 
Plotinus—^was the transference of the soul from time to eternity, an act which 
could be achieved by human effort, human reason. In other terms, the con¬ 
cept of time was that which radically separated Christianity and classicism. 

II. The Greek Fathers: History as Theandric Process 

The first genuine attempt to understand the nature of time was made by 
a Christian, Saint Augustine. His analysis is familiar to most students of 
philosophy. In his examination, Augustine declares that time is tripartite— 
past, present, and future.^® Yet he fails to understand, he says, what these 
stages are or from whence they come.^^ Reason, he continues, can tells us 
that past and present and future exist, but it is difficult to explain in what 
manner. The soul apprehends time as “the present of things past, memory; 
present of things present, sight; present of things future, expectation,”^ but 
the soul informs us only that the modes of time are grasped as present while 
not certifying the nature of past and future in themselves. There is no way 
to compare or measure what no longer exists and what has not yet come 
to be. 

Augustine’s psychological analysis of time proved, at least, that time was 
a mystery. It is probably for this reason that the Greek Fathers pay little 
attention to time from a logical pK>int of view.^i Even more, they differed 
from Augustine’s approach to the question of time: since time was created 


16 St. Augustine, The Confessions. Trans, by E. B. Pusey. New York, 1949, pp. 
253-254. 

19 St. Augustine, p. 256. 

20 St. Augustine, p. 258. 

21 It is noteworthy that Vladimir Lossky in his The Mystical Theology of the East- 
ern Church is able to devote but a single page to the Greek Fathers on time (trans. by 
members of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. London, 1957, p. 102). 
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with the cosmos,22 the Greek Fathers place time wholly within the ”eco- 
nomic” order, that is, the order of being. Time is an ontological reality, not a 
“theological” one. (“Theology” for the Greek Fathers refers to the Life of 
God, while “economy” refers to His relation to man and the cosmos). Al¬ 
though it is true that the fact of time is related to the fact of God as Creator, 
God is incomprehensible—Augustine compared the Trinity to the faculties 
of the soul—and cannot be subsumed under the category of being.23 God is 
the Creator of the ages and all they contain, testifies Saint Maximus the 
Confessor. He brings them into existence from nothing, “not imperfectly nor 
in parts, but altogether and completely.”2"*^ Dionysius the Areopagite says that 
God even transcends eternity which is His creature.23 The idea of creation, 
whether appertaining to the visible or invisible worlds, is a mystery and noth¬ 
ing tempted the Greek Fathers to speculate beyond the Biblical account. It 
is true that the cosmology found in their commentaries upon the Biblical 
narrative “is necessarily expressed in terms of the conception of the universe 
which prevailed in their own age,” but their hexaemera are indebted to Plo- 


22 St, Augustine, De Civ, Dei, XI, 6; Saint Basil, Hexa, I, 6 PG 29 16G; Saint 
Maximus the Confessor, Ambig, PG 91 1164BG. 

23 Greek patristic ontology is usually misunderstood. It is true that the Fathers 
often speak of God as being, but never existentially. The object of knowledge is being, 
says St. John of Damascus, but God does “not belong to the class of existing things; 
not that He does not exist at all, but He is above all things having being, even above 
existence itself. For if knowledge concerns being, surely what is above knowledge is 
above being (hyper ousian); and conversely, what is above being is above knowledge. 
God, then, is incomprehensible, . . (De Fid. Orth., I, 4 PG 94 800AB). The associ¬ 
ation of Ck>d and being, therefore, is no affirmation, but a negation in the mouth of 
the Greek Fathers, for being is a vacuous concept. The word is used to avoid any 
affirmation (Saint John of Damascus, 800B). It is otherwise with Thomas Aquinas, 
who applies “names” substantially: Et idea aliter dicendum est, quod hujusmodi 
quidetn nomina significant substantiam divinam, et predicantur de Deo substantialiter 
sed deficunt a repraesentatione ipsius (JSumma. TheoL, ed. by D. DeRubeis, etc. Turin, 
1926, q. 13, a, 2). In the words of Etienne Gilson, “If God is being, He is not 
only total being: totum esse, but. .. He is more especially true being: verum esse, and 
that means that everything else is only partial being, hardly deserving the name being 
at all” (The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. Trans, by A, H. G. Downes. New York, 
1940, p. 64). That God is above all the categories of reason, see also Saint Maximus 
the Confessor, Cap. Theol. et Oecon. I, 7 PG 90 1087G. This fact, too, contradicts 
Emil Brunner’s allegation that a continuity exists between patristic and scholastic 
theology on the question of God and being (Revelation and Reason. Trans, by O. 
Wyon. Philadelphia, 1946, p. 345). 

24 Saint Maximus the Confessor, Cap. Theol, et Oecon. I, 5 PG 90 1085A. Gf. II 
Macc. vii, 28. 

25 Dionysius the Areopagite, Div. Nom. II, 10 PG 3 673D. Cf. Saint Maximus 
the Confessor, Cap. de Char. Ill, 28 PG 90 1025B. 
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tinus or Aristotle or Plato for language and modus operand^ not content.^ 
In other words, the Fathers investigated nothing beyond that which had 
been delivered to them by “the Law and Prophets and Apostles and Evan- 

gelists.”27 

There is no material synthesis of the Christian tradition and “the wisdom 
of the world” in the cosmogony of the Greek Fathers. They give ample testi¬ 
mony to the truth that creation is not an idea of a philosophical nature. They 
did not compromise with ancient dialectics which knew nothing about crea¬ 
tionism other than the seme which Plato gave it, that is to say that the 
Demiurge, the designer of the cosmos, the one who arranged pre-existing 
matter, gave it order, kosmos, fashioning all things from that which is co- 
etemal with him, The “creator” of the Timaeus does not bring matter, hyle, 
into existence, for it exists as the autonomous pure potentiality of bdng even 
without his will to order.28 On the other hand, the God of the Christian 
Revelation created ex nihilo both the world of the sense and the mind. 
Again, we do not have a Christian adjustment to Platonic dualism, because 
the distinction of dimensions does not imply the notion of an irreconcilable 
disparity between things visible and invisible, things temporal and eternal. In 
his Oratio Catechetica Ma^na, Saint Gregory of Nyssa clarifies “an argument 
... we have received from the Fathers, an argument which is no mythical 
narrative, but which from its very nature invites our credence.” There are, 
he continues, two means of human apperception corresponding to the nature 
of existing things. “The world of thought is bodiless, without sensibility or 
form while the world of sense, by its very name, is perceived by the organs 
of the senses.” Though distinguished, they are not opposed absolutely, be- 

26 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, p. 104f; and 
Georges Florovsky, “Eschatology in the Patristic Age: An Introduction,*’ The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, p. 3If. For a study on the relation between Christian 
thought and ancient wisdom in the Hexaemeron of Saint Basil the Great, see Yves 
Courtonne, Saint Basile et T hellenisme, Paris, 1934. On the mystery of the divine act 
of creation, see Saint Cyril of Alexandria, In Joan. Evang. I, PG 73 132-145. On the 
value of pagan wisdom in general, Saint Gregory of Nyssa, for example, co>ncedes that 
he found Plato very useful, but only when he was in agreement with the Church and 
Her Holy Scriptures. Where there is any conflict, he said, “we must abandon the 
Platonic chariot” (he Platonikon harma). (De Anima et Res., PG 46 49C). 

27 Saint John of Damascus, De Fid. Orth, I, 1 PG 94 789B; and Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Div. Nom. I, 1 PG 3 588A. 

28 In his metaphysical masterpiece, Being and Some Philosophers, Etienne Gilson 
reminds us that the Demiurge is a “limited Deity,” for he is “no more than a certain 
God (tis theosb the One [of the Parmenides] is God, pure and simple (haplos theos).” 
The One, moreover, is an impersonal, absolute unity above the multiplicity of things. 
It is not the Christian God (second edition. Toronto, 1952, pp. 29-41); and Edward 
Zeller writes that Plato’s idea of creation “docs not involve creation ex nihilo, an 
idea which was entirely unacceptable to the Greek mind,” which merely saw creation 
as “the reduction of the primitive state of chaos into an ordered and designed Cos¬ 
mos” (Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, thirteenth edition. Trans, by W. 
Nestle. New York, 1959, p. 165). 
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cause “a certain harmony is maintained by the consonance of opposites 
through the Wisdom which preserves all things; and, thus, there is a sym¬ 
phony of the entire creation itself, no break in the two worlds, only conform¬ 
ity with the Divine Wisdom.—intercourse, unity between things sensible and 
intellectual—^in order that all things might equally participate in the good 
and no existent thing be without a share in that superior nature.”^ 

All that exists was created by God, states Saint Basil, including time 
which shares in both sensible and intelligible realities. “Perhaps, those words 
‘In the beginning God created’ signify the instantaneous and imperceptible 
moment of creation. The beginning ... is indivisible and immediate. For just 
as the beginning of the road is not yet the road and the beginning of the 
house is not yet the house, so the beginning of time could not yet be time, not 
even the least portion of it. The objection that the beginning is time, does 
not take into consideration the division of time—beginning, middle and end. 
It is absurd to imagine a beginning of a beginning; and if we further divided 
the beginning in two, we make instead of one—or more precisely, several, or 
even an infinite number of beginnings—^many, for all that which is divided 
is divisible to the infinite. Then, when it is said, ‘In the beginning God 
created,’ it is to teach us that the Will of God made the cosmos to arise in less 
than an instant... Since time has an absolute beginning, it will have an 
end, Basil says in another place, and to deny either the beginning or the end 
of things is blasphemy against the Only-Begotten Son of God.^^ 

Another Father, Saint Maximus the Confessor, tells us further that time 
it not eternal, but it is contingent, measured and made subject to the 
categories of being.^ “Beginning, middle and end characterize things which 
are extended in time,” he explains, “and any period of time possessing these 
attributes, as someone has said, is an aion''^ Because time, which is a mea¬ 
surable movement, may have any number of aions ... it is subsumed under 
the category of ‘when,’ experiencing interval and receiving the beginning to 
that existence. Of course, if time and its aions were beginningless, then much 
more would the things within them be curtailed by the same limitations.”^ 
The end of the entire temporal process, Maximus says elsewhere, is God 

29 Saint Gregory of Nyssa, Ora. Cat. Mag. VI PG 45 25BC. Cf. St. Maximus the 
Confessor, holon ton ex horaton kai aoraton synistamenon (Myst., 7 PG 91 684D- 
685A). 

30 Saint Basil the Great, Hexa. I, 6 PG 29 16GD. 

31 Saint Basil the Great, De Spirit, Sanct., 43 PG 32 145D-145A. Erich Frank 
makes the interesting observation that the Christian conception of time, the idea of its 
creation with the cosmos, is neither to confuse it “with the metaphysical assumption 
that the world had a beginning in time nor to make any concession to the notion that 
the principle of its creation is to be found within the world” (Philosophical Under¬ 
standing and Religious Truth. New York, 1956, p, 59). 

32 Saint Maximus the Confessor, Cap. Theol. et Oecon. I, 5, PG 90 1085A. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Saint Maximus the Confessor, Ambig. PG 91 1073BD. 
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Himself. He is “the beginning, middle and end of all things as their energy— 
yet suffering no change—for He is their b^inning as Creator, their middle 
as their providence and the end of all as their boundary.”^ In a word, time 
is not cyclical, because it contains not only a beginning and an end, but 
“aeons” or measurable durations of time, which are terminated by intervals 
and can be equated with no other period of time. And also, time is not an 
imitation of eternity, because when its purpose is fulfilled, time will come to 
an end—or, at least, lose its temporal character—^and flow into eternity. 

If we turn to Saint John of Damascus, we will find a clear summary of 
the patristic witness to time and its difference from the “age” or “aeon” axid 
eternity: 

He created the ages Who Himself was before all the ages and of 
Whom the divine David said, “From ages to ages Thou art” (Ps. 
90:2); and Saint Paul also says, “Through whom He created the 
ages”^ (Heb. 1:2) .... The life of each man is called an age... 
a period of a thousand is called an age .. . the whole course of 
the present life. . . the future life, the immortal life, after the 
resurrection. Again, the word ‘age’ is used not to denote time 
itself nor yet any part of time measured by the movement and 
course of the sun [i.e., clock-time] .. . but the kind of temporal 
motion and interval that is coextensive with eternity. For “age” 
is to things eternal what time is to things temporal. Now, seven 
ages of the cosmos are mentioned, that is, from the creation of 
heaven and earth to the general consummation of things and the 
was nevertheless a certain temporal motion (ti chronikon kinema) 
also of ages of ages, in as much as the seven ages of the present 
cosmos includes many ages_Further everlasting life and punish¬ 

ment show the age to come is unending. For time will not be 
counted by days and nights (oude gave meta tats hemerais kai nuxin 
ho chronos arithmesetai) after the resurrelction, for then there will 
be rather a single day only with no evening... 

It is noteworthy that although the Greek Fathers identify eternity as some¬ 
thing other than time—whether time qua the ages or time qua the omnipres¬ 
ent medium of living—it is not their practice to limit “the present age” to 
time and “the future age” to eternityThus, Dionysius the Areopagite says 


35 Saint Maximus the Confessor, Cap. Theol. et Oecon. I, 10 1085D-1088A. 

36 Saint John of Damascus, De Fid. Orth. II, 1-2 PG 94 861B-864C. 

37 Frank, following the Augustinian-Thomist tradition, insists that eternity “is an 
idea of which we have no notion or experience.^’ It is difficult to understand, then, 
how he can define “the Christian concept of eternity” as timelessness, for if we have 
no “notion or experience^’ of eternity, we could not know that it was impossible to 
have no “notion or experience” of it. He is only partly correct in saying that “Ae 
Christian term ‘eternity’ should be distinguished from the Greek term aion which 
means ‘evemess.’ For the Greek philosopher, aionion is that which is always (aei), un¬ 
ending, and conveys the idea of infinite duration. Evemess is an everlasting now, a 
perpetual present” (Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth, p. 60; and 
p. 77, note 16). We shall see that the Greek Fathers believe that Christians already 
experience eternity. 
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that sometimes “the Scriptures declare the glories of a temporal eternity and 
an eternal time, although we undersitand that more strictly they describe and 
reveal eternity as the home of things without end and time as the home of 
things which have birth. 

Time and eternity are not distinguishable absolutely, then, because the 
latter is in touch with the former through an '‘age,” eternity dips into time 
which is evidenced by the Incarnation. Futhermore, “the future age” is a 
kind of temporal period, for, as Oscar Gullmann rightly says, “all talk about 
the coming age that does not take this time quality [of eternity] in full 
earnest is philosophical reinterpretation.” Again, he states that “time is noth¬ 
ing but a part, defined and delimited by God, of this unending duration of 
God’s time. Nowhere does this come so clearly to expression as in the .. . fact 
that the word aion (‘age’) is the same word that is applied to a limited divi¬ 
sion of time; otherwise expressed, that is between everlastingly continuing 
time and limited time.In other words, eternity does succeed time, but 
not as if eternity had abruptly appeared at the end of history: time contains 
many ages which pass into one another and into eternity which is the final, 
unending age. 

According to the Greek Fathers, there are seven ages of limited duration 
and an “eighth age” which has no end. “The time of this life {ho tou biou 
toutou chronos) —^this, the first creation—^was accomplished in one week 
(hebdomados) of days; and the formation of beings began with the first and 
was completed on the seventh or last day,” writes Saint Gregory of Nyssa, 
“for it is written, ‘there was one day’ in which beings were created, then a 
second, and so on until everything was done. The seventh day was the end 
of creation.... The nature of time is determined by the week of days {te 
hebdomadi ton hemeron he tou chronou physis). This grace by which we 
measure the days of time, beginning with ‘the one day’ and enclosing the 
number seven, we return again to ‘the one’ measuring always by the circle of 
weeks the whole interval of time. Until the things which have motion have 
passed away and once the transciency of motion has ceased, as the Apostle 
says (I Cor. 7:31), there will come the time when things are no longer 
tossed about, changing and altering, but there will exist a creation which re¬ 
mains forever the same through the successive ages.”"^ 

After the consummation of “this creation,” Saint Gregory continues, there 
will come another “age” in which all the necessities of “the bodily life” 
{somatikes zoes) will vanish and the purification of the cosmos will be 


38 Dionysius the Areopagite, Div. Nom. X, 3 PG 3 1023D. 

39 Oscar Gullmann, Christ and Time. Trans, by F. V. Filson. Philadelphia, 1960, 
pp. 62, 65-66. See also the discussion in E. D. Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. Edinburgh, 1948, pp, 462-433; and Matt. 
12.32; Mark 10.30; I Tim. 1.17, etc. 

40 Saint Gregory of Nyssa, De Octava, PG 44 608G-609D. 
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realized. It is “the eighth day/’ the Ogdoad^ which “purifies” and “circum- 
cizes” the life of the anterior ages, the Hebdomas.^^ The hebdomatic time 
having ceased (hebdomatikou paiusamenou chronou), the eighth day {hem- 
era ogdoe) will appear after the seventh, since it no longer receives within it 
a succession of numbers: it abides uninterruptedly ‘the one,’ never divided 
by the dark of the night.. . .”"^2 

In his Hexaemerorij Saint Basil the Great elaborates the ssime theme in 
greater detail: 

God who made the nature of time measured it out and determined 
it by intervals of days; and wishing to give it a week as a measure, 

He ordered the week to revolve from period to period upon itself, 
to count the movement of time, forming the week of one day turn¬ 
ing upon itself seven times. A proper circle begins and ends with it¬ 
self. Such is also the character of eternity, to revolve itself and end 
nowhere else. If, then, the beginning of time is called “one day” 
rather than the “first day,” it is because the Scriptures wish to 
establish its relationship with eternity. It was, in reality, quite 
natural to call “one” the day whose character is to be wholly sepa¬ 
rated and isolated from all others. If the Scriptures speak to us of 
many ages, saying everywhere “age of age” and “ages of ages,” we 
do not see it enumerate them as first, second and third. If follows 
that we are hereby shown not so much the limits, ends and suc¬ 
cession of ages, as distinctions between various states and modes of 
action. “The day of the Lord,” say the Scriptures, “is great and 
very terrible;” and elsewhere, “Woe unto you that desire the day 
of the Lord; to what end is it for you? The day of the Lord is 
darkness and not light.” A day of darkness without evening, with¬ 
out succession, without end is not unknown to Scripture, and it is 
the day the Psalmist calls the eighth day—it is outside the time of 
weeks. Thus, whether you call it day or eternity, you express the 
same idea. What gives this state the name “day” is that it is not 
several, but only one. If you call it eternity, still it is unique and 
not manifold. Thus, it is in order that you carry your thoughts for- 

Jean Danielou contends that the idea of Ogdoad-Hebdomas found in the Greek 
Fathers “comes directly from the school of Pythagoras,” in particular the De mensibus 
of John of Lydia. (He could also have mentioned Philo’s De opificio Mundi). Damelou 
believes, therefore, that by this doctrine history “could not be more completely emptied 
of all significance; we are here in the midst of Hellenistic thought.” (The Bible and 
the Liturgy. Trans, by scholars of Notre Dame’s Liturgical Studies. Notre Dame, 1956, 
p. 265). But Dani^lou’s chief authority, Yves Courtonne, is not so categorical. The 
language is clearly from “une source pythagoridenne,” but it is used with “pieux 
dessein” (Saint Basile et F hellinisme, pp. 34-36). Because the conception of time 
and eternity, creation and consummation, in Christian cosmology differs radically from 
pagan cyclism ‘‘Basile est oblige d en changer completement le sens^* of the Ogdoad- 
Hebdomas (Courtonne, p. 36). No doubt the Fathers made formal use of Greek 
philosophy, but their ultimate authority is the book of Genesis. See P. Duheim, Le 
Systeme du Monde \ Histoire des Doctrine Cosmologiques de Platon d. Copernic, Vol. 
II, Paris, 1954, p. 408f. 

4^2 Saint Gregory of Nyssa, De Octa. PG 44 609D-612A. Gf. his De Beatit., 8 PG 
44 1292AB. 
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ward towards a future life that the Scriptures mark with the word 
“one/’ for it is the day which the very image of eternity, the first 
fruits of days, the contemporary of lights, the holy Lord’s Day, 
honored by the resurrection of our Lord.“*^ 

This witness of Saint Gregory of Nyssa and his brother. Saint Basil, is not 
at all peculiar to them, but is the common tradition of the Church.'*^ It 
would be unfair to call their teaching about time and eternity “Hellenic”'— 
they “oppose all Neoplatonic distortion and hypostatization of time”^^—or 
“Origenist” or even “Cappadocian.” Saint John Ghrysositom, a so-called 
“Antiochian” (if we follow modem scholarship in its division of patristic 
schools”) ostensibly in theological opposition to the “Alexandrianism” of the 
“Cappadocian Fathers,” offers us the same explanation of time: 

What is the eighth day, but the great and manifest Day of the 
Lord, the Day, like a consuming fuc inside an earthen vessel, the 
Day when the heavenly powers tremble or, as Saint Matthew says, 
‘Then the powers of heaven will be shaken’: the fire showing forth 
the kingdom? It is called the ‘eighth day,’ the disclosure of a trans¬ 
formed state of things and the renewal unto the future life. This 
present life is nothing else than one week {hebdomas mia)^ begin¬ 
ning with the first day and ending with the seventh day, and then 
returning (anakykloumenos) to itself in regular order, to the same 
beginning and arriving at the same end. Wherefore, the Lord’s 
day is not so much to be designated the eighth day as the first day, 
for the weekly cycle does not extend to the number eight. When all 
things have stopped and dissolved, then the course of the eighth 
rushes into the center of time. There is no return again to the be¬ 
ginning. .. 

We see, then, that the Greek Fathers are unanimous in their treatment 
of “the Biblical week”: it is a “figure of the whole time of the world” in con¬ 
trast to the “eighth day” of eternity. More precisely the eighth day or “age” 
conducts the creation into eternity. According to Danielou, however, this 
doctrine is not “realistic” or “historical,” as the teaching of many of the 
Latin Fathers who sought not only to expound the same concept of time and 
eternity, but also wanted “to find in the week a key to the succession of the 

Saint Basil the Great, Hexa. II PG 31 20A-21B. 

44 Barnabas, in The Apostolic Fathers, Trans, by K. Lahe. London, 1925, vol. I, 
XV, 1-9; Saint Ignatius of Antioch, Ed, ad Magn., in The Apostolic Fathers, IX, 1; 
Origen, Sel. Ps, PG 12 1624BG; Clement of Alexandria, Strom, VI, 16; Saint Irena- 
eus, Contra Haer, I, 18 PG 7 645B; Saint Hippolytus, Frag: In Genes, PG 10 585A; 
Saint Methodius of Olyntpus, Conviv. dec, Virg. VII, 6 PG 18 133A; Saint Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Catec,, 10 PG 33 982A; Saint Gregory the Theologian, Ora, XLI, 2 PG 
36 429C-433B; Saint Athanasius, De Sahh, et Circum., 5 PG 28 141 A; Saint Maximus 
the Confessor, Cap. Theol, et Oecon, I, 51 PG 90 IIOIC; and cf. Psalm. VI and I 
Pet. iii, 20, 

45 . . gegen alle neuplatonische Verunendlichung und Hypostatisierung der Zeit” 
(H. Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie: Das Weltbild Maximus des Bekenners. 
Einsiedeln, 1961, p. 123). 

46 Saint John Chrysostom, De Compunctione ad Ste. II, 4 PG 47 415-416. 
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ages.”^7 Apparently the Latin patres (Saint Anabrose? Saint Hillary of Poi- 
tier? Saint John Cassian? Saint Cyprian?) were not satisfied with the cos^ 
mological approach of their Greek brethren in the East and went in quest 
of greater historical detail, more extensive application of the “ages.” To 
whom does Danielou turn but Saint Augustine?^ 

“What is the sabbath?” Augustine inquires. It is a share of God’s “rest,” 
His eternal repose. 

This Sabbath shall appear more clearly, however, if we count the 
ages as days^ in accordance with the periods of time mentioned in 
the Scriptures, for that period will be found to be in the seventh. 

The first age, as the first day, extends from Adam to the deluge; 
the second from the deluge to Abraham..., Abraham to the ad¬ 
vent of Christ there are, as the evangelist Matthew calculates, three 
periods, in each of which are fourteen generations—one from Abra¬ 
ham to David.. .. David to the captivity... the captivity to the 
birth of Christ in the flesh. There are thus five stages in all. The 
sixth is now passing, and cannot be measured by any number of 
generations, as it has been said, “It is not for you to know the 
times, which the Father hath put in His own power” (Acts 1:7). 
After this period God shall rest on the seventh day, in which he 
shall give us (whose shall be the seventh day) rest in Himself. But 
there is not now space to treat of these ages; suffice it to say that 
the seventh shall be our Sabbath, which shall be brought to a close, 
not by an evening, but by the Lord’s Day, as an eighth and eternal 
day, consecrated by the resurrection of Christ, and prefiguring the 
eternal repose not only of the spirit, but also of the body... 

47 Jean Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, p. 275. 

4B If there are other Latin Fathers who follow Augustine, Danielou fails to men¬ 
tion them. See The Bible and the Liturgy, pp. 275-286. 

^ Saint Augustine, De Civ. Dei, XXII, 30. Augustine rei>eats the same analysis in 
Enarrationes in Psalmos VI and Sermon 259 PL 38 1197f. According to Danielou 
(The Bible and the Liturgy, p. 227), the latter show a “definite millennialism.” Mil- 
lennialism or Chiliasm “is specially used of the period of 1000 years during which 
Christ, as has been believed, would return to govern the earth in person” and “is used 
to describe a vague time in the future when all flaws in human existence will have 
vanished, and perfect goodness and happiness will prevail” (A. von Harnack, “Millen¬ 
nium,” Encyc, Brit., Vol. XVII. New York, 1911, p. 461). This doctrine is nowhere 
to be found in the New Testament except Revelation 20 (if taken literally). The 
idea of a future earthly Messianic kingdom stems directly from Jewish apocalyptic 
literature. ^*Es war eine schlimme Erbschaft, die Christen von den Juden uebrnahmen^^ 
(A. von Haxnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, bd, I. vierte aufl. Tuebingen, 
1909, p. 114). In the East, it was held by Pappias (in Saint Irenaeus, Contra Haer. 
V, 33 PG 7 1214A); Barnabas IV, 15; Hermas, X, 16; Saint Justin Martyr, Dial, 
cum Tryph., 80 PG 6 664A-668A; Saint Hippolytus, Christ et Antichr., 61 PG 10 
780B; Saint Irenaeus, Contra Haer., V, 34 PG 7 1215B; and Saint Methodius of 
Olympus, Conviv. dec. Virg. IX PG 18 177B). The “sub-Apostolic Fathers” and the 
Apologists, says Hamack, used Jewish literalism to oppose Marcionism, Gnosticism and 
Origenism and all the representatives of Greek rationalism and spiritualism (“Millen¬ 
nium,” p. 463). In general, early Greek Fathers never accepted Millenniumism and 
seriously questioned the canonicity of the book of Revelation. The Eastern Church has 
held to their testimony and, in fact, this book is not read during the Divine Liturgy. 
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The Greek Fathers^, too^ believed that history was divided into ‘‘ages,” 
but they did not seek to identify them. Their attention is dominated by the 
life of the cosmos as revealed in “the doctrine of Genesis.”^ This book, 
moreover, is important to them not only for its creationism and its theological 
implications, but for its introduction to “christological history.Indeed, 
God created all things, reality is seen and unseen, sensual and intelligible, 
hebdomaic and ogdoaic—one dimension involved with the other—^because 
Christ Himself, the incarnate Logos, through whom all things were made 
and remade, is the prototype of reality; that is, He is the unity of two ontic 
stasis, as Vladimir Solovyev asserts; the one created and the other uncreated, 
temporal and eternal. And also, the significance of the christological contro¬ 
versies and their resolution by the Church’s ecumenical councils is crucial 
not only to doctrinal Orthodoxy in itself, but for the entire Christian under¬ 
standing of history.^ Thus the Fathers spoke about history not so much in 
terms of the importance of particular events, but the soteriological implica¬ 
tions of them, their place in the divine mosaic of history. 

History, the Greek Fathers said, is a process, an imfolding, the realiza¬ 
tion of the unseen will of God in the temporal becoming.^^ Although history, 
God’s economy, rushes towards its “recapitulation in Christ,” the material 
creation itself displays an “orderly succession,” the particular is not lost in 
the general purpose of the cosmos. According to Saint Gregory of Nyssa, the 
pivotal word in our understanding of this “orderly succession” is akolouthia 
(a following, sequence), a word first used by Aristotle. When “the cosmos 
was layed down in the beginning,” Saint Gregory asserts, “God established 
at once and collectively all beings with impulse, power and cause, effection 
ah initio and concurrently the law of their beings by the impetus of His will 
.... But the power and wisdom simultaneously layed on creatures for their 
fructification and perfection required a certain necessity, a sequential order, 

. . . and as the necessity of nature’s order demands, things follow the suc- 

50 Jean Danielou, The Lord of History, Trans, by Nigel Abercrombie. London, 
1958, p. 14. 

51 Ibid., pp. 183-202. 

5'2 Vladimir Solovyev, Lectures Concerning Godmanhood. Trans, by Peter Zouboff. 
Poughkeepsie (N.Y.), 1944, pp. 169-218. Cf. Saint Maximus the Confessor saying 
that the Church and the cosmos reflect the unity found in the two natures of Christ 
(peri tas diaphorous ton onton ousias asygckyton henosin) (Mys, 25 PG 91 705B) ; 
and Danielou says that “the christological definition opens the way to a right judg¬ 
ment of the theological meaning of history” (The Lord of History, p. 190) ; and in the 
same work, he asserts concerning the council of ChaJcedon, “Just as the dogma of the 
hypostatic union, illuminating the course of past history, enabled us to reconcile the 
two opp>osite tendencies of the Old Testament, reaching their single culmination in 
Christ, so the same doctrine, illuminating time to come provides the definitive interpre¬ 
tation of world history in the period waiting before the second advent” (Danielou, 

p. 201). 

53 Saint Cyril of Alexandria, Thesaurus XII PG 75 292B-293A. 
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cession (akolouthon) of their becoming.... In another place Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa states that everything possesses the innate and necessary 
elements for the perfecting of their nature, including man. suppose that 
the human seed contained from the first moment of its existence the inherent 
potentiality which is unfolded and manifested through a natural succession 
{physikes akolouthias) towards its end and not employing anything which 
might gain its completion in advance, but simply proceeding towards it 
gradually.’*^^ 

Saint Gregory does not espouse historical mechanism or chance, for he 
describes things as having a nature, to be sure, but a nature which, while al¬ 
ways self-identical, changes. ‘‘It is vain to murmur and grieve about the in¬ 
evitable course of events,” he tells his sister, Macrina, “because though every 
detail of the arrangement in the design is unknown and everything is wisely 
guided through a certain succession {taxei tini kai akolouthia) by a skillful 
art to partake in the divine nature.”^ The terminus is predetermined, but 
not in such a way that can be charted by human reason. Thus, Saint Gregory 
remarks that “if anyone, beholding the present course of the cosmos—^which 
is characterized by intervals and proceeds in a certain order—should argue 
that it is not possible for the proclaimed cessation of these moving stages 
ever to occur, such a man palpably does not believe that in the beginning 
the heaven and the earth were made by God. Unless we admit a beginning 
to motion, we surely cannot admit an end to it. .. 

The telos to which history is guided depends upon divine providence, 
but God does not, like some great Marionettemeister^ stand above history 
and manipulate men and events. He acts within history, for man and every 
created being has a definite place within the soteriological plan, oikonomiay 
of the Creator. “If nothing in the world happens without God,” says Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa, “but all is linked to the divine will, wisdom and prudence, 
then everything exists according to His design {logos) and bears the imprint 
of His wisdom and providential care. A blind and reasonless (alogos) occur¬ 
rence can never be the work of God; for it is the property of G<xl, as the 
Scriptures say, ‘to make all things in Wisdom’ (Ps. 104:24).”^ God will do 
no violence to the integrity of His work. “Wherefore, providential character 
is shown in that it preserves the nature of each individual,” writes Dionysius 


54 Apol Hexa. PG 44 72BG. 

55 De Horn. Opfic., 29 PG 44 236B. 

56 Saint Gregory of Nyssa, De Anima et Res. PG 46 105A. It is curious that so 
many scholars refer to Gregory as a “Platonist” in the face of his soteriological use of 
Aristotle’s akoluthia. On Gregory’s relation to Platonism, see the conclusion of Jean 
Danielou’s Platonisme et Theologie Mystique: Doctrine Spirituelle de Saint GrSgoire 
de Nysse. Paris, 1944. 

57 Saint Gregory of Nyssa, De Horn. Opif., 23 PG 44 209B. 
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the Areopaglte^ ‘‘and in making provision for their freedom and indepen¬ 
dence, it has respect for their state, providing, both in general and in par¬ 
ticular, according to the condition of the natures of those for whom It cares, 
that they receive Its providential benefactions which are bestowed suitably 
on each by its multiform and universal activity.”^ And Saint Clement of 
Rome affirms that “the movement of the heavens,” “seasons,” and “men and 
beasts” are sustained by God’s providence, and even “the unsearchable places 
of the abysses and the unfanthomable realms of the lower world are con¬ 
trolled by the same ordinances.”^ 

Testifying to the same tradition as do the Holy Scriptures, the Greek 
Fathers distinguish under that providence chronoSy or “calendar time,” and 
kairos, or “historical time.”^^ Chronos is measured by the “ages” while 
kairos is relative to a person, group, nation—a crucial moment, the krisis of 
decision in which the Creator’s purpose is fulfilled or rejected in them. Kairos 
is “the religiously decisive time ordained by God wherein judgment and sal¬ 
vation are realized in and through human choice.”®^ Oscar Cullmann tells 
us further that the New Testament very clearly elucidates the difference be¬ 
tween kairos and aion. The “characteristic thing about kairos is that it has 
to do with a definite point in time which has a fixed content, while aion 
designates a duration of time, a defined or undefined extent of time.^^^^ In 
the “execution of God’s plan of salvation,” the kairoi are chosen by God 
which makes them elements in “redemptive history.”^ Thus, Christ said, 
“My kairos has not yet come. . . (John 5:6); and Saint Paul announced 
to the Athenians, “And He made from one every nation of men to live on 
the face of the earth, having determined kairoi of their habitation, so that 
they should seek God....” (Acts 17:26-27); and Saint Peter says that “the 
prophets searched to learn what manner of kairos was meant by the Spirit 
dwelling in them when it testified to the sufferings destined for Christ and 
the glory to come” (I Pet. 1:11). 

In his commentary on the book of Daniel, Saint Hippolytus of Rome 
writes, “When the times {kairon) are fulfilled, and the ten horns spring 
from the beast in the last times, then the Antichrist will appear among 
them.”^ Saint Irenaeus, describing the “economy of God” as a “comprehen¬ 
sive recapitulation in Christ,” states that by it God was “seeking His own 


59 Dionysius the Areopagite, Div, Nom. IV, 33 PG 33 733BG. 

60 Saint Clement of Romte, / Ep. ad Corinth, XX, 2-5. 

61 P. S. Minear, “Time and the Kingdom,” Journal of Religion, XXIV (April, 
1944), p. 81; Cf. Saint Clement of Rome, I Ep. ad Corinth. XX, 10; Saint Ignatius 
of Antioch, Ep. ad Polyc. Ill, 2; Ep. ad Diogn. XI, 5; Barnabas. IV, 9; Prov. xvi, 4; 
Acts, i, 7; Eccles. iii, If., etc. 

62 Minear, 84. 

63 Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 39. 
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handiwork to save the very man who had been created after His image and 
likeness, that is, Adam, filling up the times {kairous) of his condemnation, 
which had been incurred through disobedience—^times {kairous) which the 
Father had placed in His own power.And Saint Gregory of Nyssa writes 
concerning the person of Christ, “In the passion of human nature, Christ 
fulfilled the economy of our redemption; he parted for a time {kairon) from 
his body, but never parted Himself from either of these which were united 
to His Person... Finally, Saint John Chrysostom explains the phrase of 
Our Lord, “Mine hour has not yet come”: Christ did not utter these words 
“as being subject to the necessity of times {kairon^ or the observance of an 
‘hour’—how could He be, Who is the maker of times {kairon) and the 
creator of the times and the ages {ton chronon kai aionon) ? To what else 
then did He allude? He desired to show that He works all things at their 
time {kairou) and not all at once; because a kind of confusion and disorder 
would have ensued if, instead of working them at the right moment {kairois ), 
He had mixed them together—His birth, resurrection and judgment.”^ 

God is the ruler of history, then, and nothing can frustrate His plan for 
it. That plan, too, is propelled from beginning to end by critical events, in 
particular, the Incarnation and the other redemptive wonders of Christ. 
Nothing escapes His presence and nothing happ>ens without His knowledge. 
The “economy of God” involves primarily His “plan of salvation,” but his¬ 
tory not directly related to the redemption of Christ, nevertheless, conspires 
with it to accomplish the will of God for the cosmos. The Greek Fathers 
never let the objections of philosophy dissuade them from this affirmation. 

IIL The Patristic Criticism of the Greek Idea of 
Time and Its Application 

According to the Greeks, time was much more than an ontological part¬ 
ner to space. It determined the character of hiunan life. Cyclism involved the 
issues of fate and freedom. The mind of the Greeks was consumed with ad¬ 
justing the one to the other. Determinism and human liberty were the basic 
concepts of Greek metaphysics and religion. Their significance in the philoso¬ 
phies in the Greek intellectual tradition was due precisely to the idea of time. 
It is important to mention, ev’^en if paranthetically, that the Christian West, 
after its defection from the Patristic mentality, is still harassed by the prob¬ 
lem of liberty and determinism. These reappear in the guise of predestination 
and the place of the human will in the divine plan, a conundrum resulting 
from the philosophical idea of deity, being and analogia entisf^ and later by 

66 Saint Ireneaeus, Contra Haer, XXIII, 1 PG 7 959C. 
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69 See the discussion in Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 
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the Reform doctrine of the Sovereignty of God7^ It would be interesting to 
know the relation of the Western notion of time to these ideas. 

The possibility that God’s foreknowledge might be deterministic did occur 
to the Greek Fathers, but they did not speculate on the matter.It is curious 
that in his summary of Christian doctrine, De Fide Orthodoxa, Saint John 
of Damascus discusses the question of divine prescience and predestination, 
but he does no more than deny theological determinism. He offers no refuta¬ 
tion of it and seems unconcerned that the logic of the Christian position was 
at best antinomous.'^ The ‘‘theological determinism” which captured the 
interest of the Greek Fathers was the challenge that came from the pagan 
idea of fate, fatum, eimaremeney which not only threatened divine fore¬ 
knowledge, but the very existence of the Christian economy. If paganism 
were correct, then the Christian conception of time, eternity and salvation 
would be abrogated. Fatalism was obviously related to cyclism, as Plutarch 
said: 

I say then that Fate, though comprehending as it were a circle the 
infinity of all those things which are and have been from infinite 
times and shall be to infinite ages, is not in itself infinite, but deter¬ 
minate and finite; for neither law, reason, nor any other ^vine thing 
can be infinite. And this you will better understand, if you consider 
the total revolution and the whole time in which the revolutions of 
the eight circles... having finished their course, return to one and 
the same point, being measured by the circle of the same which goes 
always after one manner [Tim. 39D1. For in this order, which is 
finite and determinate, shall all things... be reduced to the same 


70 Calvinism^ of course, denies that "the absolute sovereignty of God” negates 
"human responsibility.” It prefers to maintain a “paradox”: "God’s sovereign decree 
and man’s responsibility do present themselves to the human mind as an apparent 
contradiction or antinomy, a paradox, something which the mind of man fails to solve. 
This paradox... the Calvinist readily adopts, even though he can not solve it. How¬ 
ever, he adopts this paradox, not because he holds to two coequal fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, God’s sovereignty and the freedom and responsibility of man, but just because 
he wants God to be God” (H. H. Meeter, Calvinism: An Interpretation of Its Basic 
Ideas, Grand Rapids [n.d.], pp. 36-37). On the other hand. Scholastics and neo- 
Scholastics, while strongly affirming predestination, have not been content with “para¬ 
dox.” Since the Latin Middle Ages, there has been a history of speculation, explana¬ 
tion and justification (e.g., Thomas Aquinas, Summ. Theologica, q. 14, a. 13; 
Molinism and scientia media, Robert Bellarmine and congruism). In his Predestination 
(trails, by Dom Bede Rose. St. Louis, 1953), R. Garrigou-Lagrange believes that this 
doctrine is found everywhere in the Christian tradition and Scriptures, but he no¬ 
where examines it in terms of its philosophical presuppositions nor does he seriously 
deal with the lack of patristic texts concerning it. 

71 The Greek Fathers avoid theological rationalism because their ideas of God are 
“negative,” that is, an “attitude which transforms the whole of theology into a con¬ 
templation of the mysteries of revelation;it forbids us to follow natural ways of 
thought,” says Lossky, “and to form concepts which usurp the place of spiritual real¬ 
ities” (The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, p. 42). 
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situation^ and restored again to their first beginning.. .. But^ for the 
better clearing of this matter, let us understand that whatever is in 
us or about us is not wrought by the course of the heavens and 
heavenly influences, as being entirely the efficient cause. . .. Here¬ 
after then, when the same cause shall return, we shall do the same 
things we do now, and in the same manner, and shall again become 
the same men; and so it will be with all others. And that which 
follows after shall happen in the whole in everyone of those uni¬ 
versal revolutions shall become the same. By this it appears. .. that 
Fate, being in some sort of way, infinite, is nevertheless determinate 
and finite; and it may be also in some sort seen and comprehended 
. . . that it is as it were a circle. For as a motion of a circle is a 
circle, and the time that measured it is also a circle; so in the order 
of things which are done and happen in a circle may be justly 
esteemed and called a circle 

Fate, he says further, “comprehends not all things clearly and expressly, but 
only such as are universal and general. 

The Greek Fathers undertook the refutation of fatalism in the name of 
God and human freedom. Thus Saint Gregory of Nyssa argued that fate 
was irreconcilable with the providence of God, for either the one or the other 
controls the cosmos.'^^ Nor can any compromise be acceptable, such as identi¬ 
fying God with fate. 

If it has neither life nor choice, it cannot be considered to have 
divinity. How, then, do you testify that it has power so that it over¬ 
sees rational beings, ruling and protecting irrational creatures, those 
which share in and possess life, the animate and the inanimate; 
and, at the same time, quickening together those with and those 
without choice while disallowing virtue to the virtuous. Are all with 
life? By what means do you understand the existence of this thing 
about which you are babbling? It is not animal, it is not irrational, 
surely, it cannot be equated with God. How can someone who 
knows no virtue or righteousness be God? It is none of these. What 
is it? You call it by the name which seems fitting, fate, the ever 
newness of time. For by every movement, whether river or stars or 
man, time is coextensive. Thus, it makes no difference whether the 
confluence of the waters indicate a current of waves in that instant 
of newness of time or whether a ship is given a breeze by fate or a 
man ambulates or the stars are in constellation. For every detail in 
the passage of motion is determined, whether the change is from 
where it is or to where it is not.*^'^ 

In his argument against fate. Saint Basil the Great attacks the question of 
God, evil and the stars. He denies that the stars, as instruments of fate, 

73 Plutarch, Of Fate, in Moralia. Trans, by W. W. Goodwin, etc. Boston, 1874, p. 3. 

74 Plutarch, 4. On the Fathers and fate, see P. Duheim, Le Systeme du Monde, 
vol. II, pp. 408-416. 
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govern the action of men. ‘‘If their [the stars] wickedness is from nature,” 
he exclaims, “the Creator will be the author of evil, but, if they are evil by 
their own choice, then, firstly, they will be creatures endowed with a will and, 
therefore, in possession of freedom and sovereign desires, a thing which is 
madness to believe.. . and, furthermore, how senseless is it not to assign 
good and evil to each star according to its importanioe, rather than taking for 
granted that because a star was in this particular place, it is beneficent, and 
that, because it is seen to be in conjunction with another star, that the same 
and one becomes malevolent or, again, that when it abandons that configu¬ 
ration, it suddenly forgets evil.”^^ Nearly two centuries before, Saint Hippo- 
lytus of Rome offered similar arguments, but they were based more on such 
matters as the indiscoverability of the horoscope and the impossiblity of 
fixing its procedure.'^ 

In a homily, Saint John Chysostom attacked fate from another point of 
view. “Recompense and punishment are not addressed to creatures not gifted 
with free will. No. Christ would not have promulgated the Law, He would 
not have made us to understand an exhortation, nor accomplished so many 
great things, if mankind were submitted to the yoke of necessity. On the 
contrary, we are free, we are the lords of our own decisions” {eleutheroi kai 
proaireseos esmen kyrioi) And Saint Irenaeus exclaims, “Man, gifted with 
reason in which consists his likeness to Gkxi, has been provided by His Crea¬ 
tor with free will. He has placed in our custody freedom and to such a de¬ 
gree that man depends only on himself either to become wheat or straw.”®^ 
And finally, Saint Basil defines “freedom” as any action which is uncon¬ 
strained and compelled by any external force. “Now, virtue depends on our 
free decision and not necessity. This free decision is exercized with regard to 
things which are within our power. Thus, to act upon anything within our 
power is precisely what constitutes free will.”®^ 

Although it is true that the Greek Fathers opposed ancient fatalism in 
the name of God and human freedom, the ultimate issue was neither of 
these: they were ancillary eirguments which in isolation from that ultimate 
concern did not abolish the cyclical conception of time. Many pagan philoso¬ 
phers used similar arguments against fate and necessity. In other terms, if 
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dria, Horn. Pasch y 14 PG 78, 785A-788A; Saint Gregory of Nyssa, Ora. Catech,, 5 
PG 45 25C; Saint Gregory Nazianzus, De Providentia PG 37 427A; Saint Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Catech. IV, 18 PG 33 477; and Saint John of Damascus, De Fid. Orth. II, 
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cyclicism remained, then God was powerless to save man and he was still in 
“this system of cosmic bondage,” as Origen observed.®^ Only a linear con¬ 
ception of time contingent upon the teaching of Genesis could have any so- 
teriological value. “Where are they who disbelieve the resurrection?” asks 
Saint John Chrysostom. “Who are they, I pray. For I am an ignorant man— 
nay, certainly I know. Are they Gentiles or Christians who disbelieve the 
work of creation. The two denials go together: the denial that God created 
ex nihilo and the denial that He raises the dead” {ton gar auton esti me 
sygchorein ex ouk onton poiein ti to theo, kai ta keimena me legein auton 
anistan,)^'^ Creation and recreation are inseparable: the first creation by the 
Father through the Logos and the recreation of the cosmos through the 
Father and the incarnate Logos, Jesus Christ. 

But if the Greeks were correct, then man was condemned to the cosmic 
perpetuun and all individual existences “were hopelessly or inextricably in¬ 
volved in the cosmic rotation, in these cosmic rhythms, and ‘astral courses’ 
(this was precisely what the Greeks used to call ‘destiny’ or fate, he eimar- 
emene, vis positionis astrorum) Obviously, then, Christ is not the Savior, 
there is no resurrection from the dead, no unending beatitude, no participa¬ 
tion of the total man in the divine nature. History is not theologically vindi¬ 
cated, God is impotent before the omnipotence of the anakylosis. In a word, 
the Christian soteriology and eschatology collapses. Thus, the Greek Fathers 
were required to maintain a rigidly opposite position to that held by the 
Greeks. The unbreachable wall between them was the Incarnate Logos. 

Conclusion 

We have attempted to show that the Christian (and the Greek Patristic) 
vision of time—of history—^stands in direct antithesis to Greek cyclicism 
and, consequently, to the entire pagan intellectual tradition. No doubt the 
Greek Fathers employed pagan thought and language as a medium of theo¬ 
logical and “economic” expression, but the source of their “knowledge” was 
not human. The Christian vision of history was not and is not dualistic, but 
christological. The Chalcedonian formula concerning the natures of Christ 
was the sole criterion for their understanding of history: creation has two 
dimension, seen and imseen, united without confusion; and salvation, too, 
involves the mysterious synergy of human and divine wills interwoven with¬ 
out fusion. Therefore, the Christian “intellectual revolution,” as Charles 
Norris Cochrane calls it, implied a complete refutation of classical “first 

^2 Origen, Contra Celsum^ IV, 67 (Chadwick). 
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principles.” The object of the Christian economy is utterly different from the 
worldly and rational aims of classical thought. Patristic thinking was not 
"philosophical,” but christologically soteriological and eschatological. 

The Greek Fathers were not philosophers, but witnesses to the Christian 
revelation. Their "theology” and "economy” was not speculation, but the 
experience of generation of Christians. In the words of Saint Maximus the 
Confessor, "I have no private teaching save the common doctrine of the 
Catholic Church.”®^ The source of their faith, too, was not "reason” but 
"revelation.” "For it is not, as I said, an earthly discovery which was given 
to Christians,” declared the author of the Epistle to Diognetus^ "nor do they 
take such pains to guard some mortal invention, nor have they been en¬ 
trusted with the economy of human mysteries. But, in truth, the Almighty 
and All-creating God Himself founded among men the truth from heaven, 
and the holy and incomprehensible word, and established it in their hearts, 
not, as one might suppose, by sending some minister to men, or an angel, or 
a ruler, or one of those who direct earthly things or are entrusted with the 
governance of heaven, but the Artificer and Creator of the cosmos Himself, 
Christ Jesus... 

85 Saint Maximus the Confessor, Rel. Mot,, 6 PG 90 120G. 
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What Is in a Name? 

Robert T. Osborn 

"W^HATEVER ELSE the so-called death of God theology means, it does at 
least point to a breakdown of the meaning of traditional Christian symbols. 
Of course Rudolf Bultmann has seen this crisis of symbolism for some time, 
but has welcomed it as the occasion for a responsible program of demytholo- 
gizing. Yet, there is a symbol, the most pervasive in Christian piety and prac¬ 
tice, that seems to have escaped express demythologizing by Bultmann and 
repudiation by the new radical theologies; I refer to the symbol of the name 
of Jesus. Perhaps it would be better to say that this symbol has simply been 
ignored. Nevertheless, no act of devotion is more characteristic of Christian 
piety than the invocation of the name of Jesus—as for example at the end 
of a prayer. In the hymnology of the Church one finds recurrent expresaons 
of feeling for the “Name of Jesus.” Charles Wesley, for instance, revered the 
name of Jesus as “the Name over all. .. the Name to sinners dear, the Name 
to sinners given.” In the same hymn he confesses that he would find ultimate 
happiness “if with my latest breath I may but gasp His name.” This hymn, 
and many others, of course, echo the very early hymn of the Church from 
which Paul quotes in his letter to the Phiiippians when he says that Gkxi has 
highly exalted Jesus and “bestowed upon him the name that is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow.” 

This feeling about a name is not peculiar to the Christian in his relation¬ 
ship with Jesus. Remember the lines of George M. Cohan: “But it is Mary, 
Mary, plain as any name can be.” Writing in memory of her brother, Eliza¬ 
beth Barrett Browning wrote: “And in the silence of my evening prayer, 
Thou shalt not be forgot, thy dear name shall be there,” A continual source 
of embarrassment to me is my difficulty in remembering the names of my 
students. Few slights are more offensive than to deliberately refuse to ac¬ 
knowledge by name one whose name is well enough known. A marriage is not 
likely to be long lived should either spouse refuse to call the other by name. 
The question, then, to which this paper is addressed is this: What is in a 
name that makes it so imp>ortant? Or, specifically, why did God exalt Jesus 
by making his name a name above every name? 

The Function of Names 

At first glance, names appear to be only convenient devices for distin¬ 
guishing one object from another. Often the name does this by describing as- 
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pects of its object, as for instance the name Dartmouth, which distinguishes 
that city from others by calling attention to its location at the mouth of the 
Dart.' Of course, should the Dart seek another outlet, the name would stick, 
but as it is the name makes some sense. Common nouns, designations for ob¬ 
jects holding certain qualities in common, while distinguishing and identify¬ 
ing the objects, also by virtue of this common usage suggest or imply those 
aspects which the objects have in common. The name “horse” distinguishes 
horses from cows, and at the same time brings to mind the common and 
identifying features of the horse. 

But this distinguishing and descriptive power of certain names hardly 
explains the name Mary or George M. Cohan’s enthusiasm for it. One may 
have a feeling for the town of Dartmouth, but the name Dartmouth seems 
fairly unimportant, despite its descriptive and informative aspects. Even if we 
might explain some of our enthusiasm for names because they tell us some¬ 
thing significant about the object they designate, it is obvious that the name 
“Robert” tells one very little about me, especially since there are so very 
many Roberts who, as a matter of fact, are quite different from each other. 
The name “Jesus” really tells us little about the man, and as a merely dis¬ 
tinguishing label it is hardly worth the ecstasy with which Paul utters it. 

However, a name does more than distinguish. For example, when I call 
out my son’s name he will respond—^sometimes. It is a sign of his reality in 
his absence and a means of invoking his presence. In this respect a name not 
only distinguishes its object but also directs attention to it, much as a sign on 
the road points to the turn ahead. And like the road sign, it would then 
appear to be dispensible when the object itself is found. What is a name 
when the reality it represents is present? This may be the case with the name 
of Jesus, that it is just a symbol for the experience of salvation. The name 
“Jesus” would then be but a convenient, concrete way of designating the 
depths of the reality in which we all live, move, and have our being, for 
which all men have some longing, some measure of serious concern, and 
which may express itself in many symbols and forms. Or it may be under¬ 
stood as a symbol for the future that opens up to those who have the courage 
of taking death unto themselves, much like the future Jesus resolutely faced 
when he took up His cross. In any event, from this perspective, the signifi¬ 
cance of His name lies behind the name, for the name is only a name or 
symbol The Christian who continues to sing “Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, sweetest 
name I know,” would appear to be guilty of either an immature or irrespon¬ 
sible confusion of the symbol with the reality. He is obliged to answer the 
pressing question—what do you mean? What does the name represent? 


1 For this illustration and other elements in this analysis of names I am in debt 
to the fine little book by Sir Alan Gardiner, The Theory of Proper Names (2nd ed.; 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1954). See pp. 2f. on the name “Dartmouth.” 
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But if this be the case^ and a name is only a symbol^ arbitrary and ex¬ 
pendable, then we must charge Paul with improper enthusiasm. However, 
man’s own personal experience suggests another possibility, for while it is 
true that a name is only a symbol, it is also just as true that the j>ersonal 
name is the only symbol. Mary may be only a name for a person, but for 
that person it happens to be the only name or symbol. When my son was 
younger, I would occasionally tease him by pretending not to know his name, 
calling him instead by another. At first he played the game, protesting with a 
smile. But if I persisted he grew a bit anxious—concerned to know that I 
had not really forgotten his name and who he was. As I continued he be¬ 
came angry and finally tearful. Not just any name would do; he had only 
one name. He was no mere object accessible by means of any arbitrarily cho¬ 
sen symbol; he was not just plain '‘boy,” such that a random masculine name 
would suffice. He was a very particular boy, and, as a matter of fact, he had 
a very limited conception of “boyhood;” but the one thing he knew—he 
knew that he is Douglas and that Douglas is who he is. Douglas may be only 
a symbol, but for him it is the only symbol. When I refused to use his name 
I denied his presence, and he became anxious because I cut off communica¬ 
tion and did not allow liim access to me, nor me to him. The personal name 
is so important because it accompanies, as a rule, its owner from cradle to 
grave; it identifies him and provides access to him at every conceivable stage 
and in every situation of his life. Alan Gardiner suggests that part of the ad¬ 
justment a bride faces is rooted in the momentary eclipse of her personality 
as her name undergoes a change. She has not just a new label, but rather a 
new identity.^ 


The Name of God 

God told Moses to deliver the Hebrews out of Egypt, but before Moses 
was willing to take the first step he asked God for God’s name—not just so 
that he might distinguish this particular god from other gods, not just to 
have a label. Nor did he seek the name of God as a convenient but arbitrary 
symbol that pointed beyond itself. The name of God was not expendable, 
was not to be taken in vain. Moses wanted the name of Gk)d because he 
wanted God, because he could not face the Egyptians by himself and in his 
own strength, nor lead the people by his own authority. Israel, the bride of 
God, takes the name of Yahweh as a binding token of their betrothal, just as 
a wife takes the name of her husband. Hosea was therefore indignant when 
Israel called God by another name, referring to Him as “My Baal.” This was 
not just bad theology; it was adultery. A husband will find that to embrace 

2 Again I am in debt to Gardiner for the paragraph on the function of the personal 
name and particularly the illustration of the bride. See pp. 47ff. 
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his wife is of little avail if at the same moment he inadvertently whispers the 
name of the woman next door. 

As Israel claimed God through his name Yahweh^ so Christians take the 
name of Jesus with them—^wherever they go, not as an arbitrary designation, 
but as the only symbol, as the only name, as the name which is above every 
name, as the name that alone embodies its owner. Certainly the name Jesus 
distinguishes Jesus and points him out, but more than that, it invokes his 
presence and meditates his spirit, a presence and a spirit that has no name, 
no identification but “Jesus,” unless it be “Gk)d.” 

The name Jesus is a name above every name, because it is a name for 
Him who brings man to God and God to man. Because Jesus did not hold 
his prerogatives as God’s Son for Himself, but emptied Himself to become 
the servant of man, to offer His crucified life in the sacraments and word of 
the Church that men might live, God has “highly exalted Him and bestowed 
upon Him the name that is above every name.”^ Christological titles, such as 
“Lord,” “Christ,” or “Savior,” make the same point; Jesus is the name for 
God, the name above every name. When the Fourth Gospel and the Revela¬ 
tion of John designate Jesus as the first word—the word that is “in the begin¬ 
ning”—and also as the last word—^the “alpha and omega”—^then is his name 
exalted as the name above all, the name that “salvation is.” 

According to Paul, Jesus’ name is not only a name above all names, it is 
the name above every name. It is not only a way to God, a name for salva¬ 
tion; it is the only name that “salvation is.” Jesus and the life he gives are 
one, He and God have the same name. No word more effectively evokes the 
meaning that He has for the Church than His own name, Jesus, just as noth¬ 
ing is more essential for the understanding of my son that I remember his 
name and let him become whatever that name and that name alone signifies. 
This is the kind of reason that led John to say of Jesus, who was bom after 
John, that he who comes after me was bom before me. He meant that there 
is nothing before Jesus Himself—nothing higher, no name or word that 
better says what he is and means than “Jesus.” He and the tmth are one. He 
is the word in the beginning. He is the first bom of all creation, who with 
God created and sustains the universe. Therefore, Paul can reduce the essen¬ 
tials of his message to “Jesus Christ and Him cmcified.” And Mark, when 
he wanted to strengthen the faith of Christians in Rome, could do little more 
than offer a portrait of Jesus. Primitive Christianity identified the spirit 
which gave it life with the spirit of Jesus, and when it witnessed to its con¬ 
version from spiritual death to spiritual life, it spoke of Jesus’ resurrection. 

Jesus is the name above every name. Certainly the Church can and does 
say more about Gk>d; it employs other titles and descriptions, and interprets 
them theologically. However, it will say nothing higher nor better than it 

3 See Philippians 2. 
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does when it says ‘‘Jesus.*’ It may call God Father, Creator, and Triune Lord, 
but when all is said and done, the best is not said nor done until it speaks and 
prays, “In the name of Jesus.” 

Jesus is the name above every name because it is the name of truth. So 
John says of Jesus that he is “the way, the truth, and the life.” Dostoevsky 
once said that if Jesus were on one side and truth were on the other, he 
would have to side with Jesus. If this is so, then it is very strange to see 
Christians, who know that Jesus is the truth, exchanging the truth for the 
truth so-called, for a name, a principle, or an ideal that is supposedly above 
the name of Jesus. Many children lose their integrity and identity because a 
parent exchanges the truth spoken by the personal name for the limitation of 
the truth in the label “my son,” whereas at his baptism a son receives a 
name, and in the eyes of God he is above all the person that name stands 
for. He is bom not so much to be a son, but as a son to be a particular person 
with a personal name. It is to be hoped, therefore, that he will someday cease 
to be simply a son and become a husband, and the father of his own son, all 
the while not ceasing to be who he is, that which his own personal name 
alone signifies. As a son may be crippled because his mother insists on desig¬ 
nating him as “son” instead of by his name, so also a marriage is in jeopardy 
when, for example, a husband exchanges the truth in the }>ersonal name of 
his wife for the perverse half-truth contained in the label “my wife.” A wife 
is not just a wife; rather she, as signified by her personal name only, is a wife. 
In an analogous way the Church says that Jesus is the tmth. According to 
the scripture, God Himself witnesses that Jesus is the truth, and when the 
Christian says “Amen” it is a matter not of jugment but of obedience, Jesus 
is Lord, and prior to His revelation the Church is without a Lord, without 
even a concept of what Lordship should mean. Sons of Adam would judge 
the truth, but sons of Christ are under the judgment of Christ, whose name 
is truth. 

Sin, insofar as it is rebellion against God’s Kingship, manifesits itself 
above all in uneasiness about the name “Jesus;” it prefers a name above the 
name of Jesus, a name with which it is already familiar, a name it can under¬ 
stand and control. It rejects the name “Jesus” because a name is so concrete 
and personal, because it implies that truth, like the truth about a person, 
remains transcendent and strange even as it is known; because such truth 
understands better than it is understood, because it is not subject to but sub¬ 
ject of its knower. 


Hermeneutical Implications 

This protest against the claims of the man Jesus is at the heart of the 
matter that so concerns theology today, the so-called communication ques¬ 
tion, in which the objection to the sovereign claim of God in Jesus is veiled 
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behind the question of how the Church can meet the modern world in the 
name of a man who lived long since passed. We ask, with much anxiety 
and energy, how a man who lived two thousand years ago, in a pre-scientific, 
two-story universe filled with demons and spirits, and who, like all moments 
of past history, is mediated to us by a variety of fallible witnesses and a 
merely historical tradition, can be the truth for us in a scientific, secular, 
religionless age? How can His name be for a modem, twentieth century 
American a name above every name? 

So long as this is believed to be the problem, so long as the Church doesn’t 
know how to relate this man of the past to the present, it is very effectively 
prevented from speaking about Him or witnessing to Him, and the claim of 
His Lordship is at least suspended pending the resolution of these technical 
difficulties—if it be not disallowed altogether. And since the Church itself is 
no longer clear as to how or whether it can speak, it is not surprising that 
it has a very uncertain sound in the world. 

However, it is possible that the communication problem is hardly the 
issue at all. Let me suggest, for the sake of argument, that this is not a new 
problem raised by the developments of science or by advances in the methods 
of historical investigation, but rather that the difficulty in maintaining com¬ 
munication between God and man is original—Adamic—and that it is not 
caused by the separation of the past from the present. The problem for 
Church and theology would then appear to be not so much that of reconcil¬ 
ing the first and the twentieth centuries, but the creator and the creature. To 
use a Biblical word, sin, and not time, is the problem and it is manifest in any 
age wherein man makes his time and his place, his achievement and his 
judgment, the way and the truth The anxiety of theology may well be 
rooted in the fear that it might have to become subject to truth rather than 
be allowed to remain the measure of truth, that it might have to serve rather 
than be served. In sum, modem man, and especially the modem theologian 
appears fearful that he might lose the privilege of naming the gods and have 
to rest with the responsibility of naming the creatures of the earth (if giving 
names be his concern). But the Bible says (though it could mean something 
other) that Jesus is the tmth, that God is in Jesus, that Jesus’ name is the 
name above all others and the means by which God comes to man and man 
to Him. This being the case, then the separation between Jesus and the 
modern Church is not only hermeneutical but also hamartiolpgicaJ. It is also 
soteriological insofar as in the man Jesus the ultimate problem is solved; here 
God and man are one and the hermeneutical-hamartiological alienation is 
overcome. Therefore, thanks be to God, when it has come to itself the Church 
is able to stand before God and is bold to pray “Our Father,” in the name of 
Jesus. 
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And what about the technical problem, the alleged communication prob¬ 
lem? Is it so easily dismissed? Surely time does make a difference; yet, this 
abyss of time need not embarrass the Church, for, according to the New 
Testament, Jesus does not leave it to the mercy of tradition and historical 
investigation, but, as the one who is resurrected and living, Jesus Himself 
witnesses to the past. As the Gospel of John says, the spirit will keep the 
Church in remembrance of Jesus. And the Christian need not be troubled 
by the mystery of participation in Christ’s life any more than he need be in¬ 
hibited by the mystery of the way in which his name brings him to others 
and expresses the inner depth of his spirit as only that name can. When 
philosophy can understand how human spirits know each other through sight 
and sound, then perhaps theology will begin to understand how the picture 
of Jesus and the sound of His name reveal to the Church the mystery of God. 

Is it relevant to ask just what in the world this talk is all about and 
what possible relevance it can have? In answer let me say that I have 
tried to speak to a fundamental question of contemporary theology: the 
hermeneutical question of how to translate for modem man traditional talk 
about Jesus. Some would be ‘‘honest to God,” and confess that we must find 
a new lamguage. I have tried to say that we have ultimately no other lan¬ 
guage. The name of Jesus is above every name. Paul told the Corinthians that 
no one sj>eaking by the spirit of God has ever said, “Jesus be cursed,” and at 
the same time, he said that it is by the Holy Spirit that we are able to say 
that Jesus is Lord. Christianity can therefore turn from this name and from 
this man Jesus only if it would turn from God, or if God is dead. On the 
other hand, if the Church would turn to God, and call upon His presence, 
it has no name by which to invoke his mercy except the name of Jesus. The 
consequences are threefold. First, the Christian may in fact conclude that the 
God of Jesus is dead, and call upon whatever god there be by any name he 
choose, and in a language altogether new. Or, if he would still hear the God 
of Jesus speak, then he must accept his place in the Church. This is the sec¬ 
ond possibility. Historically the Church is distinct among the communities of 
men because it is constituted by its commission to speak of Jesus and exalt his 
name. It has understood itself as the sign of Jesus’ body, extending his service 
unto the ends of the world, and it has viewed its sacraments as expressions of 
His real, life blood and as a means of sharing His life-giving spirit. It has 
believed its word, in scripture and sermon, to be the Word of its lord and 
head, Jesus. It has preserved in the drama its liturgy, and in its icons and 
symbols, concrete and visible reminders of its concrete and once visible Lord 
Jesus. The Church is nothing more or less than a community which is tailed 
to acknowledge and confess Jesus’ name as the name above all. If a Christian 
would find meaning in the language of his religion it can only be as that 
language is faithfully spoken and obediently heard in Church. 
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The third, and most essential response of the Christian is prayer. The 
Church speaks only as Jesus Himself speaks. It witnesses to him only in 
answer to its prayer, and it can hear only in answer to its prayer—^its prayer 
‘^in the name of Jesus,” 

The conclusion of this discussion is that the model for Christian theology 
as well as for Christian piety is the personal rather than the historical. If 
theology is to understand the logic of Christian faith it asks not primarily how 
man knows the past, but how he meets and knows his living, fellow man. 
This is the logic of the exaltation of the '‘name of Jesus,” and it presupposes 
that whatever else it may signify, the resurrection means at least that Jesus 
lives, that to relate to Him is to relate to a living person. I have obliquely 
suggested that this view has a profound significance for the meaning of the 
Church, especially for its sacraments and symbols. Certainly there are many 
more implications and questions than I have raised or answered; for example, 
the meaning of history and hermeneutics in this context. But lest this ap¬ 
proach be detoured by the force of such questions, let me in defense call at¬ 
tention to the experience of an oft neglected branch of the Christian com¬ 
munity, to what is perhaps the most distinctive aspect of Eastern Orthodox 
piety, namely its utilization of liturgy and symbols to keep before its eye and 
ear the name of Jesus. But perhaps the interesting element in this tradition is 
the simple little prayer, the so-called “Jesus prayer”—“Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, have mercy on me a sinner.” This prayer, which is nothing more than 
the invocation of the mercy of God through the solemn utterance of the name 
of Jesus, may well be that elemental act of piety which is the very essence of 
the Christian life and of the life of the Christian Church. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Orthodoxy and Ecumenism 


The pagan philosophers of ancient Hellas were enamoured of the Golden Mean, 
but the present-day inhabitants of the Greek peninsula feel no such dispassion in any 
area of life, including theology. Introduction to the Theological Dialogue of Anglicans 
and Orthodox: The Fourth Fan-Orthodox Conference in Belgrade, 1966, by His Em¬ 
inence Athenagoras, Archbishop of Thyateira and Great Britain (Athens, 1967. Pp. 
167,* and Against False Union: Humble Thoughts of an Orthodox Christian con¬ 
cerning the Attempts for Union of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church 
with the So-Called Churches of the West, by Alexander Kalomiras, with a Prologue 
by Photios Kontoglou (Translated from the Greek by George Gabriel. Bositon: Holy 
Transfiguration Monastery, 1967. Pp, vii+116), are paperbound volumes of two 
Greek reactions to the ecumenical movement written from opposite extremes. 

From the elaborate title page to the appendix, the general appearance and style of 
the Kalomiras polemic against false union is that of an eighteenth century Greek eccle¬ 
siastical work. It is beautifully printed in Hong Kong, attractively designed and illus¬ 
trated, and the intention of the various authors and of the publishers is excellent; no 
doubt ecumenical abuses are possible, have occurred, and do occur. The threat is real, 
and indeed far too dangerous to permit the defense of the Church to be entrusted to 
fanatics still living in the eighteenth century. Hothouse Orthodoxy will not survive the 
secular chill of our day nor will museum Orthodoxy attract any but the collectors of 
curious cultic survivals. Against False Union might have been authored by spiteful 
children. It was inspired by fear and insecurity and is appropriately addressed to that 
perenially present band, the ‘‘remnant,” to guard its members from falling away in the 
perilous “last times” already upon us. The sectarian flavor is heightened by the inclu¬ 
sion of reprints of letters from Metropolitan Philaret of the “Russian Synod Outside 
of Russia” (that title provides a first rate canonical jawbreaker) and from a group of 
Athonite monks who have ceased to commemorate their canonical shepherd in Con¬ 
stantinople since, and because, he prayed with the Pope of Rome. The authors show 
unaccountable good taste and judgment in not casting the Pope in the role of Anti¬ 
christ, whose shoes are still outsize for him. Antichrist’s Kingdom is imminent, never¬ 
theless, heralded by Freemasonry, four-part harmony, the World Council, the Gre¬ 
gorian Calendar, Rationalism, and Soviet and American politics. The tragedy behind 
this pathetic catalogue of harbingers of Antichrist lies in its utter lack of discrimina¬ 
tion between the sinister and the silly. The disconcerting and often charming world of 
the sectarian is the only possible Sitz imm Leben for this sad misuse of i>aper, print 
and human devotion. Some of the soberer sections truly express the authmtic tradi¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy, only to have it later betrayed when the pressure of reality is ap- 

* The book also contains the Greek text of the minutes of the Belgrade Consultation. (See St. 
VladimtCs Quarterly, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1967, pp. 96-103). 
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plied, e.g., the sound ecclesiology of pp. 53-60 disappears into the invisible Church 
of the Sixteenth Century Reformers on pp. 64-65. 

Amor vincit omnia proclaimed the brooch worn by the nun among Chaucer’s Can¬ 
terbury Pilgrims, and Metropolitan Athenagoras as a modem pilgrim to Canterbury 
preaches the same gospel; “the contemp>orary movement and its holy intentions for 
safeguarding Christian civilization and the unification of the Christian world on the 
basis of love, which, according to St. Paul, is greater than faith and hope.” (p. 7.) 
The Metropolitan is dismissing Professor Trembelas’ criticisms of the Belgrade pro¬ 
ceedings; let us hope we shall be able to read that veteran New Testament scholar’s 
comments on the Metropolitan’s exegesis of I Cor. 13:13! If Orthodox love can so 
easily comprehend Anglican comprehensiveness, why not the Free Churches, the Mos¬ 
lems, Jews and Buddhists? Why exclude men of good will, religious men, mind you, 
anywhere? It may be that Metropolitan Athenagoras has already begun to put his 
principles into practice: The Carpatho-Russian Church Messenger of January 15, 
1968, reports that a certain Archimandrite Cornelius will act as assistant minister in a 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) parish while studying in that land, malting parish 
and hospital visitations and assisting at services. The bulk of the Metropolitan’s book 
is made up of the portion of the Belgrade Report dealing with the Anglicans, (The 
title page calls it The Fourth Pan-Orthodox Conference, i.e. numbering it in succes¬ 
sion to the Rhodes’ Conferences) together with a lengthy “Inaugural Address” which 
His Eminence made to the delegates. The Metropolitan’s address outlined the course 
of Anglican-Orthodox dialogue in the past and, knowing the omnipotent virtue he finds 
in love as an ecumenical solvent, we are not surprised that he has an unerring prefer¬ 
ence for the positive side of the record. In one or two places, he attempts to pass be¬ 
yond the restrictions of the past. He quotes his predecessor Metropolitan Germanos 
approvingly when he found that Anglicanism had preserved a Catholic character 
which “will prevail,” but he cannot further agree with him that intercommunion “is 
the highest spiritual bond of union and more especially the last bond.” He concludes 
from a study of Canon 14 of Chalcedon and Zonaras* scholia that intercommunion 
may precede union, as Anglicans and, since Vatican II, Romans assert. The Metro¬ 
politan happily refers decision to “a Pan-Orthodox (sic) Ecumenical Council.” A 
weak attempt to accommodate Orthodox acceptance of the Ecumenical Councils to 
Anglican uncertainties about the seven (p. 41) is not the sort of ecumenism that in¬ 
spires confidence or resi>ect; anyway “the present Archbishop of Canterbury... ob¬ 
served in Moscow that he personally accepts the Seventh Ecumenical Council in as 
far as he understands it.”[!] The Primate is later quoted (p. 46) as reporting “a pro¬ 
gressive recovery” since the Reformation of prayer for the dead and veneration of the 
saints (Metropolitan Athenagoras is vague about invocation). Perhaps the Metropoli¬ 
tan should not be blamed for the fuzzy thinking of his ecclesiology (pp. 25 ff.), a 
thesis which is not among the triumphs of contemporary Orthodox theology. 

Faced with these examples of two extremes in possible Orthodox reactions to ecu¬ 
menism, the moderate (this reviewer would say the “traditional”) Orthodox theolo¬ 
gian is tempted either to invoke a plague on both houses or dismiss both points of 
view as beneath serious contempt. Neither course can be recommended simply because 
these booklets illustrate common responses to the two horns of the ecumenical dilemma 
of Orthodoxy: retreat to the womb of Mother Church or amiability to the point of 
apostasy. Both poles sp>eak from positions of anxiety and lack of faith, and one need 
not look far in our history to find abundant reasons for negativism if not despair. 
The challenge of ecumenism is more disarming than the temptations of the past: 
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either Paul VI or Eugene Blake is more appealing than Abdul Hamid or Josef 
Stalin, and the call o-f Christian unity is an answer to Orthodox prayer. The chief 
danger lies in mistaking sentimentality for love and of substituting either or both 
for truth, and here the traditionalist, conservative, reactionary authors of Agcdnst 
False Union will strike a responsive chord in the Orthodox Community, surfeited with, 
in the Anglican dialogue at any rate, fifty years of polite evasions on both sides. But 
while love may be misused, or overused, or wrongly defined, the hysterical hatred of 
the fanatic has nothing to contribute to inter-Christian dialogue. We are no longer 
dealing with first generation “heretics” or “schismatics,” but with sincere Christians 
who share much of our faith and all of our aspirations for unity. We need the Golden 
Mean of love unbounded and honesty unashamed. 


— William Schneirla 
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the highest spiritual bond of union and more especially the last bond.” He concludes 
from a study of Canon 14 of Chalcedon and Zonaras* scholia that intercommunion 
may precede union, as Anglicans and, since Vatican II, Romans assert. The Metro¬ 
politan happily refers decision to “a Pan-Orthodox (sic) Ecumenical Council.” A 
weak attempt to accommodate Orthodox acceptance of the Ecumenical Councils to 
Anglican uncertainties about the seven (p. 41) is not the sort of ecumenism that in¬ 
spires confidence or resi>ect; anyway “the present Archbishop of Canterbury... ob¬ 
served in Moscow that he personally accepts the Seventh Ecumenical Council in as 
far as he understands it.”[!] The Primate is later quoted (p. 46) as reporting “a pro¬ 
gressive recovery” since the Reformation of prayer for the dead and veneration of the 
saints (Metropolitan Athenagoras is vague about invocation). Perhaps the Metropoli¬ 
tan should not be blamed for the fuzzy thinking of his ecclesiology (pp. 25 ff.), a 
thesis which is not among the triumphs of contemporary Orthodox theology. 

Faced with these examples of two extremes in possible Orthodox reactions to ecu¬ 
menism, the moderate (this reviewer would say the “traditional”) Orthodox theolo¬ 
gian is tempted either to invoke a plague on both houses or dismiss both points of 
view as beneath serious contempt. Neither course can be recommended simply because 
these booklets illustrate common responses to the two horns of the ecumenical dilemma 
of Orthodoxy: retreat to the womb of Mother Church or amiability to the point of 
apostasy. Both poles sp>eak from positions of anxiety and lack of faith, and one need 
not look far in our history to find abundant reasons for negativism if not despair. 
The challenge of ecumenism is more disarming than the temptations of the past: 
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either Paul VI or Eugene Blake is more appealing than Abdul Hamid or Josef 
Stalin, and the call o-f Christian unity is an answer to Orthodox prayer. The chief 
danger lies in mistaking sentimentality for love and of substituting either or both 
for truth, and here the traditionalist, conservative, reactionary authors of Agcdnst 
False Union will strike a responsive chord in the Orthodox Community, surfeited with, 
in the Anglican dialogue at any rate, fifty years of polite evasions on both sides. But 
while love may be misused, or overused, or wrongly defined, the hysterical hatred of 
the fanatic has nothing to contribute to inter-Christian dialogue. We are no longer 
dealing with first generation “heretics” or “schismatics,” but with sincere Christians 
who share much of our faith and all of our aspirations for unity. We need the Golden 
Mean of love unbounded and honesty unashamed. 


— William Schneirla 
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DOCUMENTS 


Archbishop Yermogen, Patriarch Alexis 
and the Soviet Laws on religion 

[His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop Yexmogen, formerly of Kaluga and 
Borovsk, is the leader of a group of eight Russian bishops who, in the summer of 1965, 
delivered to the Patriarch of Moscow a declaration containing the canonical criticism 
of the decisions of the Council of Bishops of 1961 (see Documents, in St. Vladimir^s 
Seminary Quarterly, 1966, VoL 10, No. 1-2, p. 110). As is well known, these decisions 
modified the Statute of the Church in the sense of depriving the clergy of many of 
their pastoral responsibilities in the parishes. They constituted, in fact, a forced en¬ 
dorsement by the Patriarchate, of the measures taken by the government against the 
Church. As a result of these measures, the number of open churches in the USSR 
decreased from 22,000 to 7,000 between 1960 and 1964. 

By action of the Synod, Archbishop Yermogen was deprived of his see in Kaluga 
(Document I). 

The text of his recent correspondence with the authorities of the Patriarchate 
constitute a firsthand source of information concerning the real situation of the Church 
in Russia today. Archbishop Yermogen emerges as a fearless Church leader, with a 
very acute knowledge of both canon and civil law. His name was frequently mentioned, 
before 1960, as that of a possible successor to Patriarch Alexis, and he still remains— 
as the Documents clearly indicate—the symbol of the Church’s honor and independence 
in the eyes of many Russian Christians. His influence is certainly great even among the 
acting episcopate: the seven colleagues who signed with him the Declaration of 1965 
still occupy their sees. 

Archbishop Yermogen’s position is characterized by the following: 

(1) The Church in Russia can and must fight for a true separation between 
Church and State, presupposed by Soviet Law: his principal plea is for legality, 
against arbitrariness, not for political revolt, and he even invokes the name of Lenin 
in favor of his position. 

(2) He protests against the uncanonical administrative centralization of the Patri¬ 
archate, and his plea for canonical order is applicable not only to Russia, but to other 
parts of the Orthodox Church as well. 

(3) The consequences of his stand can prove to be incalculable, in view of the 
inevitably forthcoming patriarchal election in Moscow. 

We publish below a revised English translation of the Documents which appears 
in the current issue of Religion in the Communist Dominated Areas, a bulletin pub¬ 
lished by the National Council of Churches in the USA. 

Editor] 


DOCUMENT I 

Resolution of the Holy Synod 

The Most Reverend Archbishop Yermogen of Kaluga and Borovsk, in accordance 
with his request, is to be released from administration of the Kaluga Diocese. In view 
of the fact that at the present time there is no appropriate vacant see, the Most Rev¬ 
erend Archbishop Yermogen is to be permitted to go into retirement. Residence for 
him is established in the Usi>ensky Zhirovitsky Monastery. During the period of his re¬ 
tirement, he is to be provided an archbishop’s pension. 

Zhurnal Moskovskot Patriarchit (Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate), No. 12, 1965, Moscow. 
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DOCUMENT II 

Declaration 

to His Holiness^ the Most Holy 
Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia 

From Archbishop Yermogen, 
formerly of Kaluga 

I have the duty to declare the following to Your Holiness. 

November 25, 1967 marks two years since the following resolution concerning me 
was published by Your Holiness and the Synod: 

“The Most Reverend Archbishop Yermogen of Kaluga and Borovsk, in accordance 
with his request, is to be released from administration of the Kaluga Diocese. In view 
of the fact that at the present time there is no appropriate vacant see, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Yermogen is to be i>ermitted to go into retirement. Residence 
for him is established in the Uspensky Zhirovitsky Monastery. During the period of his 
retirement, he is to be provided an archbishop’s pension.” 

The real reason for placing me “on the inactive list,” as is well known to Your 
Holiness and the Synod, was a demand of V. A. Kuroyedov, Chairman of the Council 
on Religious Affairs under the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

The above-mentioned resolution followed my forced petition, as agreed beforehand 
with Your Holiness, for transfer to another see. At that occasion, YOUR HOLINESS 
MADE THE PROMISE that, following a brief period of “inactivity,” I would be 
given a vacant see. 

During the two years which elapsed since the date of the above resolution estab¬ 
lishing my release to “inactivity,” due to the absence, at the time, of a vacant see, 
several episcopal sees have become vacant; prior to the last session of the Synod four 
were open. In spite of this, to this day, I have not been offered a see, in violation of 
the promise given by the Patriarch of the Russian Church and the synodical resolution. 

During the i>ast two-year period, I have sent to Your Holiness an explanatory note 
and two declarations in which the groundlessness of my release both as to ecclesiastical 
and civil laws is most graphically demonstrated. 

My present declaration on this matter is the third and final one, and I would wish 
that Your Holiness deal with it by paying it urgent attention. 

My restoration to active episcopal functions, given the facts stated, cannot be re¬ 
garded merely as a matter of my personal disposition. It is required paramountly by 
the honor of the Patriarch of the Russian Church and the authority of the Synod. It is 
necessary in the name of the restoration of violated canonical law and order, by virtue 
of which an archbishop can be deprived of his see only in ecclesiastical court or if he 
is condemned by a civil court for a criminal act. 

Since neither applies in my case, my continuing “inactivity” can only signify 
serious abnormalities that presently prevail in the relations between our Church ad¬ 
ministration and the Council on Religious Affairs. This abnormality is expressed in my 
case by the fact that the Patriarch has been deprived of the opportunity to preserve 
the credibility of his word and the Synod of its ability to carry out its resolution. 

These abnormalities are the direct result of the current vagueness in the relations 
between Church and State. 
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During the lifetime of V. I. Lenin, complete clarity and definiteness marked these 
matters, because they were rigorously grounded on the principle of the separation of 
the Church from the State, which according to Lenin’s will had to be applied con¬ 
sistently. Legality in these relations was ensured by the fact that all questions related 
to the enforcement of the decree on the separation of the Church from the State were 
assigned to the People’s Commissariat of Justice, in the charge of its Fifth Depart¬ 
ment, and these questions were resolved only from the standpK>int of their concurrence 
with the law. Any religious association and even individual citizens were able to turn 
to the Commissariat of Justice on questions arising in the life of ecclesiastical and 
religious associations and always received from the Commissariat the appropriate clar¬ 
ifications in written form. No small part of these clarifications, of fundamental im¬ 
portance, were published. 

Something altogether different happens today. The Council on Religious Affairs as 
a rule does not release written explanations and replies to declarations and complaints 
sent to it by religious associations and individuals, including bishops. Neither are 
written explanations produced by local deputies of the Council, and their verbal ex¬ 
planations are plagued with con traditions and often are in disagreement with existing 
legislation. Obviously a situation in which the citizen has no chance of knowing the 
laws that he must observe, or is left without an answer to his declaration on questions 
directly bearing on his activity, or, which is still worse, instead of an answer to 
his declaration is deprived of the position he holds, cannot be considered normal. 

Essentially, the problem of relations between the Church and the State is a legal 
problem. Since February 1968 will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the decree on the 
separation of the Church from the State, I submit that a factual report on questions 
of the legal standing of the Church, clergy, and religious associations be prepared and 
presented to the Juridical Commission under the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
directly or through Your Holiness, if this is convenient to Your Holiness. 

For the time being I would like to raise several fundamental considerations con¬ 
cerning only one matter: The competence of the chairman of the Council of Religious 
Affairs in the field of episcopal appointments and releases, as bearing directly on the 
facts that compelled me to write the present declaration. 

Since in our country the Church is separated from the State, and the matters 
cited above fall within the sphere of internal church life, the Church must have the 
right to resolve them independently. But since the occupant of an episcopal see is also 
a citizen of this country, two points must be made clear in the ecclesiastical and civil 
domains for a fundamental resolution of questions of episcopal appointments: 

(1) laying on of hands, and 

(2) appointment to a see. 

The first (laying on of hands) wholly and unreservedly belongs to the Church in 
the |>erson of the episcopate. 

As for the second, that is, the appointment to a specific diocese, certain restric¬ 
tions on the part of governmental authority are to be expected; and dei>ending on the 
nature of this authority and its fundamental purposes, the limits of these restrictions 
can vary. 

The Church may find itself in alliance with the State, as was the case in Gzarist 
Russia, when the Most Holy Synod was not only an ecclesiastical, but also a govern¬ 
mental establishment, so that the Ober-Procurator of the Synod had the legal right, 
deriving from its ecclesiastical-governmental position, to exert some influence on ques¬ 
tions of episcopal appointments. But we must note that even in Gzarist Russia the 
progressive public reacted adversely to this “right,” particularly when the Ober- 
Procurator abused it. 
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As for the chairman of the Council on Religious Affairs, by virtue of the very same 
principle of separation of the Church from the State, he cannot, without running the 
risk of discrediting this very principle, have the right to the kind of active intervention 
in matters of episcopal appointments as the Ober«Procurator of the Synod in Czarist 
Russia, by virtue of the then legalized relations between ecclesiastical and governmental 
authority, could possess. Therefore, at present, because of completely different princi¬ 
ples underlying the relations between Church and State, a legal intervention of the 
chairman of the Council in the area of episcopal appointments can be concerned only 
with the requirement that a candidate for occupancy of a see be blameless in court, a 
full-fledged citizen of the Soviet Union. 

As for placement of bishops on the “inactive list,” ecclesiastical canons provide for 
such placements only by action of an ecclesiastical court for a concrete, ecclesiastical 
reason or as a result of a p>ersonal petition, requiring, however, in the latter case that 
those “handwritten i>etitions of resignation” be given “through personal preference,” 
and stating that if given “through compulsion, fear, or threats by others” they are 
inoi)erative (St. Cyril of Alexandria, Canon 3). 

The civil aspect of this question is as follows. Since according to existing legislation, 
the acceptance by a Soviet citizen of a priestly order does not entail any disability to 
his civil rights, his release from a position cannot be carried out legally through a 
requirement of the civil power. 

According to Soviet law, the right to release citizens from their social positions 
belongs either to the administration of the given establishment in which the citizen 
works or upon the verdict of a court under Articles 29 and 31 of the Criminal Code 
of the RSFSR. The Council on Religious Affairs is not an administrative agency vis-a- 
vis the Church, and no jurdical functions have been given it. If it discovers illegal ac¬ 
tions in the conduct of a bishop it must, depending on the nature of the violation, 
either warn the violator, oblige him to stop the violation, or, if the violation includes 
elements of a criminal act, place the matter before the chairman of the Council 
or the local Council deputy. The latter would instigate the legal procedure as stipu¬ 
lated by law. Dep>eiiding on the verdict of the court, the Ecclesiastical authority is then 
obligated to carry out an appropriate decision. 

It appears to me that these considerations are in full harmony with the principles 
of separation of the Church from the State. 

In conclusion, I wish to touch on the question of episcopal elections on the purely 
ecclesiastical plane. 

The procedure of installing bishops by way of appointments, now prevailing in our 
Church, is unquestionably extra-canonical. According to the rules of the Universal 
Church, the election of a bishop is carried on by a council or, at the least, by a 
meeting of three bishops, headed by the senior bishop and upon agreement of all ab¬ 
sent bishops expressed by letter. This procedure, the only canonical one, was ratified by 
Ecumenical Councils: First Ecumenical Council, canon 4, and Seventh Ecumenical 
Council, canon 3. Canon 19 of the Council of Antioch does not recognize as valid an 
election carried in contravention of these regulations. 

The Sacred Canons know nothing of the procedure of designating bishops. This 
uncanonical procedure took root in the Russian Church as a result of the uncanonical 
Petrine Church Reform of 1721 abolishing the patriarchate. 

The Council of the Russian Orthodox Church of 1917, restoring the patriarchate, 
restored also the canonical procedure of electing bishops. And one would think that 
the fiftieth anniversary of the restoration of the patriarchate at the Council of 1917 
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cannot be commemorated in a better way than by the restoration of the canonical 
procedure of electing bishops that was restored at that very same Council. 

The Humble Brother and Fellow 

Servant in Christ of Your Holiness, 
Archbishop Yermogen 

Zhirovitsky Monastery 
November 25, 1967 


DOCUMENT III 

Patriarchal Resolution 

December 22, 1967 

To the Most Reverend Archbishop Yermogen, Zhirovitsky Monastery. 

The Chancellery of the Moscow Patriarchate informs Your Reverence of the resolu¬ 
tion of His Holiness (Patriarch Alexei) on your declaration of November 25, 1967. 

“12/22/67. His Reverence refers to the resolution of the Holy Synod dated No¬ 
vember 25, 1965, when he was released to retirement for the reason that at that 
time there was no appropriate vacant see. Several sees have been vacated during these 
two years, but there were candidates for these sees more suitable than the Most Rev¬ 
erend Yermogen, with whom complications invariably arose in the sees which he in 
turn occupied, Tashkent, Omsk, Kaluga, and we were obliged each time to take 
upon ourselves the burden of solving them and of caring for his transfer to a new see. 
This is better known to His Reverence than to anyone else. 

“In Zhirovitsky Monastery the most favorable conditions were created for him, 
both for living and for unhindered services and preaching the Word of God, How¬ 
ever, His Reverence has not been satisfied with these conditions and has often ex¬ 
pressed his dissastisfaction, thereby disturbing the Church public, as if injustice were 
being done to him. 

“In his declaration His Reverence deals with general church canonical questions 
on the election and appointment of bishops. From what he says it would appear that 
all the bishops of the synodical period (1721-1917) and even after the restoration of 
the patriarchate have been uncanonical. In our Church the Synod elects bishops and, 
incidentally, these elections are carried not by two or three persons, as Archbishop 
Yermogen says in his declaration, but by seven or eight members of the Synod. The 
decision of the Synod is immediately distributed to aU the bishops of the Church. If 
His Reverence considers this procedure for the election of bishops to be uncanonical, 
why did he not protest against it when he himself was elected in this manner by the 
Holy Synod to be a bishop of the Russian Orthodox Church ? 

“At the present time, the attitude of His Reverence, as is evident in the tone and 
character of his declaration, gives no hope that what happened with him in Tashkent, 
Omsk and Kaluga would not be repeated and therefore it depends upon him himself 
to give the Synod the possibility of ending his residence ‘in retirement’ and assigning 
him to a see ” 


The Administrator of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, 

Alexis, Archbishop of Tallin and Estonia 
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DOCUMENT IV 

Second Declaration of Archbishop Yermogen 

To His Holiness Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia. 

Long ago T received the Resolution of Your Holiness dated December 22, 1967, 
No. 1640, on my declaration dated November 25, 1967. For some time I hesitated 
whether I should write to Your Holiness in regard to this resolution or not, but inas¬ 
much as it does not give a truthful account of my activities as a diocesan bishop, 
I feel it my duty to respectfully present my explanation to Your Holiness by the 
present letter in order to restore truth in the Church. 

My declaxation of November 25, 1967, was the result of my protracted residence, 
“in retirement,” contrary to the decision of the Synod on November 25, 1965, which 
based my release to “retirement” only on the absence at that moment of a diocesan 
vacancy. In so far as in the course of two years several diocesan vacancies have oc¬ 
curred, my continued residence “in retirement” has taken on the character of my 
being deprived of a see, which according to the canons of the Church is permitted only 
after an ecclesiastical trial. 

Consequently I find it somewhat strange to read in the Resolution that the failure 
to provide me with a see is the result of the fact that there were “more suitable candi¬ 
dates” for vacant sees, since from the canonical point of view this can have no bearing 
on the present situation. The matter is not the selection of candidates for assignment 
to vacant sees, but the restoration of a bishop who was deprived of his see in a 
manner contrary to Church canons. 

As regards “complications” arising in dioceses which I have served (Tashkent, 
Omsk, Kaluga), first of all, “complications” are of various types, just as there are 
differences in causes giving rise to them, and for the correct evaluation of “complica¬ 
tions” it is necessary to know also their causes and the actual character of these “com¬ 
plications.” It sometimes happens that complete absence of “complications” is an evi¬ 
dence of indifference to the offending cause or of lack of principle. In explanation I 
bring in here a conversation which I had with a permanent member of the Synod, 
the late Metropolitan Pitirim of Krutitsa and Kolomna. Meeting me once at the Patri¬ 
archate and learning that I was having complications in Tashkent with the deputy 
(of the State Council on Orthodox Church Affairs), he gave me this advice: “to 
avoid all complications act thus: when a priest or a member of a Church Council 
comes in, listen to him, then send him to the deputy, requesting that after seeing the 
latter he return to you. When he then reports to you, you telephone to the deputy 
and ask what he said to the visitor. And whatever the deputy said, you say the same 
to the visitor.” 

I must especially emphasize that my Church activities as a bishop in all the dio¬ 
ceses where I have served have always been kept within the law; at no time has there 
been any legal charge against me, and I have never been held for either criminal or 
administrative irresponsibility. It is true that I had “complications” with the deputies, 
but in every case the law was on my side, whereas on the side of the deputy there 
was arbitrariness and demands contrary to Soviet law. The greatest complicationj 
took place in Tashkent, but what were their causes? 

The occasion for the first complication was my refusal to “help” the deputy, Voro- 
nitchev, to close the church in the town of Lunacharsky, near Tashkent, and in the 
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absence of any legal grounds for its closing, this church remains op)en even now. Dur¬ 
ing the entire period of my administration of the Tashkent diocese, not a single 
church was closed, whereas just at that time in various dioceses there was a great wave 
of closing of churches. 

The second reason for “complications” was the construction of the cathedral in 
Tashkent. This building was the greatest construction enterprise in our Church in the 
course of the fifty years since the restoration of the patriarchate. Aside from the fact 
that with the erection of the cathedral the faithful gained the jx>ssibility of worship¬ 
ing under suitable sanitary-hygienic conditions, it is possible that thanks to its con¬ 
struction the lives of many were saved during the earthquake, since the old cathedral 
had been in catastrophic condition and during the earthquake it would probably have 
crumbled. 

On the day of the consecration of the cathedral I was granted by Your Holiness 
the elevation to the rank of archbishop, and my activities as Archbishop in Tashkent 
more than once were noted by favorable resolutions by Your Holiness, one of which I 
quote: “We can only rejoice at the broad and fruitful activity of the Bishop and his 
close assistants under his direct leadership. One could point to much that is exemplary 
for acceptance by other dioceses. God’s blessing has been given to these workers for the 
glory of God and the welfare of Holy Church.” 

During the j>eriod of my service in Omsk (Siberia) there were no complications. 
Certainly one cannot consider a “complication” my being called as witness in the case 
of the warden of one of the closed churches, in connection with his sending a com¬ 
plaint to N. S. Khrushchev against the closing of the church! And to put a citizen 
in the light of wrong doing when he has been called to be a witness is a legal absurdity. 

My service in Kaluga took place under two deputies, V. A. Smolin and T. P- 
Ryabov. With Smolin I had no complications. All questions which required relations 
with the deputy found solution in strict conformity with laws on the cult. Quite a 
different situation developed on the appointment of a new deputy, Ryabov, for whom 
legality was not infrequently changed to “suitability” or even to “i>ersonaI feeling.” In 
general, complications began to arise on questions of providing clergy for the diocese 
and on filling vacant parish posts. 

Your Holiness must know, to some extent, how difficult it is for bishops in some 
dioceses to deal with questions of appointment of priests to parishes, since the process 
of appointment in very large measure depends on the attitude of the deputy, who 
some times himself selects candidates, and by no means takes always into account the 
opinion of the incumbent bishop, whose role sometimes amounts to formulating the 
document which was worked out or demanded by the deputy. The basic sorrow is 
this, that questions related to the issuance by the deputies of certificates registering 
the clergy, giving them the right to conduct divine services, and the withdrawing by 
them of these certificates, which is equivalent to depriving them of the right to par¬ 
ticipate in divine services, depends entirely on the attitude of the deputies, paralyzing 
internal church action of the diocesan bishop and placing him in complete dependence 
on the deputy. 

Incidentally, Article 124 of the USSR Constitution speaks specifically of the right 
of every citizen to freely celebrate the religious cult. Therefore, from the standpioint of 
civil rights, every citizen has equal right to participate in the conduct of religious cult, 
and how this right is to be realized by one or another citizen during divine service is 
an internal matter for the particular church to which the citizen belongs. From this 
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it follows that insofar as the right to conduct religious service is a constitutional right 
of every Soviet citizen, including the clergy, there should be no need for him to secure 
an additional document in the form of a registration certificate to cover the right to 
conduct divine service for the reason that this is simply redundant. From the juridical 
point of view, the registration certificate is not the source of a right for a priest to 
conduct service; the source is the Constitution of the USSR and Soviet citizenship. 
As regards the registration certificate, it seems to me that it must have the signifi¬ 
cance of a document giving the necessary information on the priests to the civil au¬ 
thorities, In case of any sort of law-breaking, the priest answers for it, as does any 
Soviet citizen, either in administrative or court procedures. 

I have purposely emphasized the juridical aspect of the question on the right of a 
Soviet citizen priest to conduct religious cult because the juridical regulation of 
this question is absolutely necessary for the elimination of all kinds of complications 
in this area. 

The complications with Deputy Ryabov grew out of his refusal to register priests 
sent by Your Holiness at my request to occupy parish posts in the diocese and his 
efforts to find candidates to fill vacant parish posts. Serious complications arose also 
out of efforts of the deputy to cancel the registrations of priests without adequate 
reason. Naturally I could not remain neutral with respect to the fate of clergy of the 
diocese. When the dean and rector of the church in Lyudinovo, Archpriest N. Vi tun, 
was removed from registration without adequate reason, I protested the action of the 
deputy to the Soviet, and Archpriest Vitun was restored to his post. There were no 
more removak, but all of this, of course, led to dissatisfaction with me on the p>art 
of Deputy Ryabov, and I do not doubt that the letters from the Regional Soviet in 
Kaluga were inspired by him. 

If Your Holiness has had the possibility of becoming acquainted with the contents 
of these letters, which were the occasion for my removal from my see (Kaluga), Your 
Holiness would be convinced of the absence in them of anything which could be 
called a legal charge. 

My prolonged residence “in retirement,” as is correctly stated in the Resolution, 
disturbs the Church public, but the interpretation which explains this disturbance by 
my own presumed dissatisfaction with conditions in Zhirovitsky Monastery is based 
on false information entirely contradicting the facts. The Most Reverend Archbishop 
of Minsk can confirm that I am fully satisfied with my conditions in Zhirovitsky Mon¬ 
astery, and I am grateful to Your Holiness and to him. The Church public is dis¬ 
turbed by something else—the circumstances and the manner of my release and 
protracted residence “in retirement” contrary to the clearly expressed decision of the 
Synod. 

In the paragraph of the Resolution which deals with general church canonical 
questions on the election and appointment of bishops, one finds a sad error. In my 
declaration there was no mention of the participation of “two or three persons” in the 
election of a bishop, but there was exactly the following: “according to the rules of 
the Universal Church the election of a bishop must be performed by a council or at 
least a meeting of three bishops headed by the ranking bishop and with the agree¬ 
ment of all absent bishops expressed by letter,” The mind of the Church and simple 
logic do not demand of course that canons which defined the life of the church a 
thousand years ago be literally fulfilled today under the existing conditions, but only 
that the structure of the Church be in conformity with the substance of the canons 
and not contradict them. 
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The essence of the canons on the question of appointment of bishops requires 
that all bishops should take part in the election of a new bishop. The third canon of 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council reads: *Tt is proper that a bishop shall be appointed 
by all of the bishops of the province. And if this is inconvenient, or if some obstacle 
arises, or if the distance is too long, then at least three shall assemble and those ab¬ 
sent shall take part in the election by expressing their agreement by letter.” The fourth 
canon of the First Ecumenical Council and the nineteenth of the Antiochian are ki 
full agreement with this rule. The essence of these canons does not require communi¬ 
cation by way of information to all of the bishops of the church of the resolutions of 
the Synod regarding an already apix>inted new bishop, but participation in his election 
by all of the bishops, confirmed by means of letters. 

The uncanonical procedures which may have prevailed in one or another local 
Church at a i>articular moment in history does not deprive her of canonical bishops, 
but the care for the restoration of canonical procedure is the primary duty of her 
primate together with the entire episcopate of the Holy Church. 

(Signed) Humble Archbishop Yermogen, 
Your Holiness’ Co-Worker in Christ, 
with filial devotion. 


Zhirovitsky Monastery 
February 20, 1968 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Giannaras, Khrestos. Timioi me ten Orthadoxia. Athens: Aster, 1968. Pp. 197. 
- He theologia tes apousias kai tes agnosias ton Theou, Athens, 1967, Pp, 102. 

An increasing number of young Greek theologians is concerned with the restoration, 
in modem Orthodox theology, of the living patristic tradition. Several recent doctoral 
dissertations in both Athens and Thessaloniki are devoted to patristic theology and 
provide the historical ground upon which the tradition can be rebuilt. However, the 
author of the two books under review is not a professional “theologian,” but a repre* 
sentative of the lay Greek intelligentsia, well known as Editor of the magazine Synoro. 

The new and quite refreshing element in his books in his very convincing presenta¬ 
tion of the Orthodox theological tradition as something much greater than national 
“culture,” much more relevant than a system of intellectual propositions. Khrestos 
Giannaras evisages Orthodox truth as the only possible resjXMise to the wanderings of 
modem existential philosophy, to the crisis in ethics, and, in general, to the eternal 
quest of man for ultimate fulfillment. 

A specialist in Dostoyevsky, Sartre and Camus, Mr. Giannaras also recognizes the 
impression produced on his thought by Vladimir Lossky’s writings. The apophatic 
theology of the Greek Fathers, in as much as it leads to the personal God, is for him 
the proper antithesis of contemporary “death of God” theology. 

Different in character, the two books under review reveal great unity of thought. 
The first is a collection of articles published in various Greek periodicals and directed 
to the general public. The second is a more scholarly analysis of Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Heidegger. 

But beyond and above, this intellectual relevence, the books by Khrestos Giannaras 
contain an appeal to “catholic” consciousness: “When the Church is transformed into 
a historical bond of the nation, or into an instrument of political goals, its theological 
self-consciousness either weakens or disappears” {Timioi, p. 108). A theological revival 
of Orthodoxy is inseparable, for the author, from a revival of its catholicity, as the 
Christian tmth valid for all nations and all times. His fresh approach to the challenge 
of our times is indeed welcome. 

— John Meyendorff 


Elchaninov, Alexander. The Diary of a Russian Priest. London: Faber and Faber, 

Ltd,, 1967, Pp. 255. 45s. 

Much of what is contained in this volume may be already familiar to many readers 
of Orthodox literature: the “Fragments of a Diary” appeared in Professor Fedotov’s 
A Treasury of Russian Spirituality (Harper Torchbook paperback, 1965). What rea¬ 
sons commend this new edition ? 

Many. Editor Fr. Kalhstos-Timothy Ware has faithfully reproduced the full text 
of the original Russian publication and included some articles which did not appear 
there; his footnotes will also prove helpful to many. Helen Iswolsky did a very com¬ 
petent and smooth translation, much more adequate to the author’s Russian style than 
her previous attempt (the “original” version which appeared in Fedotov’s anthology). 
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Dimitry Obolensky wrote a brief foreword. But by far the most rewarding contribu¬ 
tion is the introduction by Tamara Elchaninov, Fr. Alexanders wife. She draws a 
sketchy but enlightening portrait of her husband, which has not yet been made avail¬ 
able to the majority of Fr. Elchaninov’s English-speaking admirers. This introduction 
also contains reminiscences of the author by two notable persons: the priest and 
theologian Sergius Bulgakov of Paris and Mother Maria, who died in Ravensbruck. 

Besides the “Fragments” are included “Extracts from Letters to Young People” 
and “Advice to Young Priests” (which according to Mrs. Elchaninov the author hoped 
to expand into book form). Also “The Practical Value of Faith,” “A Talk Before Con¬ 
fession,” “A Retreat in a Monastery,” and an essay on pride. Almost all of these are 
in the authors characteristic style: compact paragraphs, each devoted to expounding 
one thought crisply. 

If the greatness of Fr. Alexander Elchaninov becomes more and more apparent and 
endures, it will be because others will have discovered what for him was a life-long 
vision and love: the Church as life-in-Christ, as the continued coming of God into 
human life and experience. He saw the paradoxical and yet powerful function of the 
Church—to be “in” but not “of* this world, and so be able to embrace and elevate 
all of life—and he understood this so simply and so well that he was able to commu¬ 
nicate this truth to his contemporaries and to us. The noblest tribute which can be 
paid to a Christian priest is to be able to say that in his own personality he has 
become communion with God. Of such a tribute this priest is worthy. 

— John Tkachuk 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Orthodoxy and Ecumenism 


The pagan philosophers of ancient Hellas were enamoured of the Golden Mean, 
but the present-day inhabitants of the Greek peninsula feel no such dispassion in any 
area of life, including theology. Introduction to the Theological Dialogue of Anglicans 
and Orthodox: The Fourth Fan-Orthodox Conference in Belgrade, 1966, by His Em¬ 
inence Athenagoras, Archbishop of Thyateira and Great Britain (Athens, 1967. Pp. 
167,* and Against False Union: Humble Thoughts of an Orthodox Christian con¬ 
cerning the Attempts for Union of the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church 
with the So-Called Churches of the West, by Alexander Kalomiras, with a Prologue 
by Photios Kontoglou (Translated from the Greek by George Gabriel. Bositon: Holy 
Transfiguration Monastery, 1967. Pp, vii+116), are paperbound volumes of two 
Greek reactions to the ecumenical movement written from opposite extremes. 

From the elaborate title page to the appendix, the general appearance and style of 
the Kalomiras polemic against false union is that of an eighteenth century Greek eccle¬ 
siastical work. It is beautifully printed in Hong Kong, attractively designed and illus¬ 
trated, and the intention of the various authors and of the publishers is excellent; no 
doubt ecumenical abuses are possible, have occurred, and do occur. The threat is real, 
and indeed far too dangerous to permit the defense of the Church to be entrusted to 
fanatics still living in the eighteenth century. Hothouse Orthodoxy will not survive the 
secular chill of our day nor will museum Orthodoxy attract any but the collectors of 
curious cultic survivals. Against False Union might have been authored by spiteful 
children. It was inspired by fear and insecurity and is appropriately addressed to that 
perenially present band, the ‘‘remnant,” to guard its members from falling away in the 
perilous “last times” already upon us. The sectarian flavor is heightened by the inclu¬ 
sion of reprints of letters from Metropolitan Philaret of the “Russian Synod Outside 
of Russia” (that title provides a first rate canonical jawbreaker) and from a group of 
Athonite monks who have ceased to commemorate their canonical shepherd in Con¬ 
stantinople since, and because, he prayed with the Pope of Rome. The authors show 
unaccountable good taste and judgment in not casting the Pope in the role of Anti¬ 
christ, whose shoes are still outsize for him. Antichrist’s Kingdom is imminent, never¬ 
theless, heralded by Freemasonry, four-part harmony, the World Council, the Gre¬ 
gorian Calendar, Rationalism, and Soviet and American politics. The tragedy behind 
this pathetic catalogue of harbingers of Antichrist lies in its utter lack of discrimina¬ 
tion between the sinister and the silly. The disconcerting and often charming world of 
the sectarian is the only possible Sitz imm Leben for this sad misuse of i>aper, print 
and human devotion. Some of the soberer sections truly express the authmtic tradi¬ 
tion of Orthodoxy, only to have it later betrayed when the pressure of reality is ap- 

* The book also contains the Greek text of the minutes of the Belgrade Consultation. (See St. 
VladimtCs Quarterly, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1967, pp. 96-103). 
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plied, e.g., the sound ecclesiology of pp. 53-60 disappears into the invisible Church 
of the Sixteenth Century Reformers on pp. 64-65. 

Amor vincit omnia proclaimed the brooch worn by the nun among Chaucer’s Can¬ 
terbury Pilgrims, and Metropolitan Athenagoras as a modem pilgrim to Canterbury 
preaches the same gospel; “the contemp>orary movement and its holy intentions for 
safeguarding Christian civilization and the unification of the Christian world on the 
basis of love, which, according to St. Paul, is greater than faith and hope.” (p. 7.) 
The Metropolitan is dismissing Professor Trembelas’ criticisms of the Belgrade pro¬ 
ceedings; let us hope we shall be able to read that veteran New Testament scholar’s 
comments on the Metropolitan’s exegesis of I Cor. 13:13! If Orthodox love can so 
easily comprehend Anglican comprehensiveness, why not the Free Churches, the Mos¬ 
lems, Jews and Buddhists? Why exclude men of good will, religious men, mind you, 
anywhere? It may be that Metropolitan Athenagoras has already begun to put his 
principles into practice: The Carpatho-Russian Church Messenger of January 15, 
1968, reports that a certain Archimandrite Cornelius will act as assistant minister in a 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) parish while studying in that land, malting parish 
and hospital visitations and assisting at services. The bulk of the Metropolitan’s book 
is made up of the portion of the Belgrade Report dealing with the Anglicans, (The 
title page calls it The Fourth Pan-Orthodox Conference, i.e. numbering it in succes¬ 
sion to the Rhodes’ Conferences) together with a lengthy “Inaugural Address” which 
His Eminence made to the delegates. The Metropolitan’s address outlined the course 
of Anglican-Orthodox dialogue in the past and, knowing the omnipotent virtue he finds 
in love as an ecumenical solvent, we are not surprised that he has an unerring prefer¬ 
ence for the positive side of the record. In one or two places, he attempts to pass be¬ 
yond the restrictions of the past. He quotes his predecessor Metropolitan Germanos 
approvingly when he found that Anglicanism had preserved a Catholic character 
which “will prevail,” but he cannot further agree with him that intercommunion “is 
the highest spiritual bond of union and more especially the last bond.” He concludes 
from a study of Canon 14 of Chalcedon and Zonaras* scholia that intercommunion 
may precede union, as Anglicans and, since Vatican II, Romans assert. The Metro¬ 
politan happily refers decision to “a Pan-Orthodox (sic) Ecumenical Council.” A 
weak attempt to accommodate Orthodox acceptance of the Ecumenical Councils to 
Anglican uncertainties about the seven (p. 41) is not the sort of ecumenism that in¬ 
spires confidence or resi>ect; anyway “the present Archbishop of Canterbury... ob¬ 
served in Moscow that he personally accepts the Seventh Ecumenical Council in as 
far as he understands it.”[!] The Primate is later quoted (p. 46) as reporting “a pro¬ 
gressive recovery” since the Reformation of prayer for the dead and veneration of the 
saints (Metropolitan Athenagoras is vague about invocation). Perhaps the Metropoli¬ 
tan should not be blamed for the fuzzy thinking of his ecclesiology (pp. 25 ff.), a 
thesis which is not among the triumphs of contemporary Orthodox theology. 

Faced with these examples of two extremes in possible Orthodox reactions to ecu¬ 
menism, the moderate (this reviewer would say the “traditional”) Orthodox theolo¬ 
gian is tempted either to invoke a plague on both houses or dismiss both points of 
view as beneath serious contempt. Neither course can be recommended simply because 
these booklets illustrate common responses to the two horns of the ecumenical dilemma 
of Orthodoxy: retreat to the womb of Mother Church or amiability to the point of 
apostasy. Both poles sp>eak from positions of anxiety and lack of faith, and one need 
not look far in our history to find abundant reasons for negativism if not despair. 
The challenge of ecumenism is more disarming than the temptations of the past: 
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either Paul VI or Eugene Blake is more appealing than Abdul Hamid or Josef 
Stalin, and the call o-f Christian unity is an answer to Orthodox prayer. The chief 
danger lies in mistaking sentimentality for love and of substituting either or both 
for truth, and here the traditionalist, conservative, reactionary authors of Agcdnst 
False Union will strike a responsive chord in the Orthodox Community, surfeited with, 
in the Anglican dialogue at any rate, fifty years of polite evasions on both sides. But 
while love may be misused, or overused, or wrongly defined, the hysterical hatred of 
the fanatic has nothing to contribute to inter-Christian dialogue. We are no longer 
dealing with first generation “heretics” or “schismatics,” but with sincere Christians 
who share much of our faith and all of our aspirations for unity. We need the Golden 
Mean of love unbounded and honesty unashamed. 


— William Schneirla 
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